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American Indians as native princes of North America. During 

the next 150 years the name was replaced with barbarians, sav- 
ages, black caitiffs of the forest, and at times, Indians. The French 
called them sauvages (savages). 

Famous Indian chiefs are known in story as great warriors, most 
often as great leaders who opposed English colonization. Tikamthi or 
Tecumseh, the Shawnee hero of many border wars (1794-1813); Micha- 
kinikwa or the Little Turtle, the Miami who waged unrelenting warfare 
against the whites until he was defeated by Mad Anthony Wayne at 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers (1794); Tah-gan-jute or John Logan, the 
Mingo who avenged the murder of his kinsmen by the Virginians 
(1774); Pontiac, the Ottawa who brought death and destruction to 
Western Pennsylvania (1760's); Guyasuta, the Seneca who led the 
marauders at the destruction of Hannastown (1782) and who fought 
at the Battle of Bushy Run (1763); and “Shingas the Terrible,” the 
Delaware whose band laid waste the frontier settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania (1754-57), all are familiar names. 

This generality does not apply to Tanacharison or the Half King, 
the Seneca chief sent by the Onondaga Council to watch over their own 
warriors and over their socage tribes in the Upper Ohio Valley. The 
reason may be that the Half King was great in the field of diplomacy, 
not a leader on the battlefield. Little is known of his early life, or of 


*Lois Mulkearn is librarian of the Darlington Memorial Library, 
University of Pittsburgh. In addition to the volumes reviewed be- 
low, On pages 117, 119, she has edited Thomas Pownall’s A Topo- 
graphical Description of the Dominions of the United States of 
America (Pittsburgh, 1949), and has published articles in several 
magazines.—Ed. 
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his physical features. Recently it has been written that he at one time 
lived in a village of Mohawk Indians who had been converted to the 
Roman Catholic faith. This village was along the Ottawa River above 
Montreal.! In 1753 the French wrote of him as a good-for-nothing, inso- 
lent, headstrong character who had deserted their cause and had become 
more English than the English themselves.2 Washington referred to 
him as “the old king.”3 


A “Mingow” named “Tanareeco” signed by his mark the Indians’ 
letter from the Ohio, dated May 1, 1747, recommending their friends, 
the Miami Indians, to the Pennsylvania authorities in Philadelphia.* 
There is little doubt that Tanareeco was Tanacharison. This early 
communication evidences fidelity to the English for by it these chiefs at 
“Aleggainey” described the Miami as western Indians, “unifensife 
peopell, Ridey to stop their ears from Harkening to the French Delud- 
ing Speeches.” Although the letter was taken down by an Indian trader 
who must have been but slightly literate, its import is clear. The Indian 
chiefs living in the Upper Ohio Valley were trying to build a defense 
against French aggression. The letter, addressed to “Brother of Phila- 
delphia,” continues: “and farder Sayeth that it is not an nation speaks, 
but all the nations about, fife Nations and others.” Tanareeco and the 
other “Mingows” who signed the letter were of the Six Nations. Mingo 
and Six Nations are synonymous.° 


Up to this time comparatively little was known of the Indian in- 


habitants of the Upper Ohio Valley. True, for about eighty years the 


1 “That is, he came from the Christianized Mohawk village on 
the lake formed by the widening of the Ottawa River at its mouth, 
above the Island of Montreal.” Donald H. Kent, The French In- 
vasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753, p. 47n. (Harrisburg, Pa., 1954). 

2 Philippe Thomas de Joncaire to Sieur de Marin, September, 1753, 
as translated in Kent, p. 47; Marin to Joncaire, September, 1753, 
and Duperont Baby to Marin, September 5, 1753, in Fernand Gren- 
jer, ed., Papiers Contrecoeur, 58, 63. (Quebec, 1952). 

3 Joseph M. Toner, ed., Journal of Colonel George Washington . . 
in 1754, p. 99 (Albany, N. Y., 1893). 

4 Pennsylvania Archives, 1:737. 

5 John Heckewelder, History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations, 98, (new edition, Philadelphia, 1876). 
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French had known of the Indian villages;® also for about twenty years 
they had had special emissaries among the Indians, especially among 
the Shawnee. Before 1747 they had relocated one band of them near 
Lake Erie and two on land farther south along the Ohio River and 
nearer the French post at Detroit.? English traders had established 
themselves along the Allegheny River before the forced Shawnee migra- 
tions took place. Peter Bezaillion was trading on the Allegheny by 1715, 


6 In the autumn of 1668 two canoe loads of Seneca Indians came 
to trade in Montreal. They spent some time with Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de LaSalle, at his seigneury near by. Among other things 
they talked about Shawnee Indian villages along a river which had 
its headwaters near their homes in western New York and which 
flowed southwest into a great sea. The Seneca told LaSalle there 
were fifteen or twenty Shawnee villages to the south along this 
river which they called the Ohio. The next year LaSalle, in com- 
pany with two priests, Dollier and Gallinee, visited the villages of 
the Seneca and met some of the Shawnee from the Ohio Country. 
They had been captured by Seneca war parties who enslaved them 
in their villages near Lake Erie. Pierre Margry, ed., Decouvertes 
et Etablissements des Francais dans Vouest et dans le Sud de 
l‘Amerique Septentrionale, I: 114, 116, 130, 139, 141-142. (Paris, 1879). 

The French may base their claim for possession of the Ohio River 
Valley on La Salle’s knowledge of the region; also on the two Sul- 
pitian priests’ act of taking possession of the land around Lake Erie. 
According to custom they erected the royal arms at the foot of a 
cross and to it attached an inscription that they had taken posses- 
sion of the “countries and land in the environs of Lake Erie.” 
Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York, 9:787 (Albany, 1853-87). 

7 The father and son team, De Joncaires, was the principal 
French emissary among the Shawnee. In 1724 the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, governor of New France, adopted measures to draw the 
Shawnee living on the Ohio River away from the influence of Eng- 
lish traders. Four years later he reported that the operation was 
successful and that a number of this tribe had gone up the river 
and settled “in a tongue of land situate between Lake Erie and the 
River Ohio,” nearer the French. Four years later, 1732, Governor 
Beauharnois adopted similar measures. He ordered Sieur de Jon- 
caire “to locate them [the Shawnee] on the north bank of the river 
Oyo, with a view to approximate them to the colony, and to detach 
them from the English.” In October, 1736, the governor reported 
Joncaire’s mission completed. In the winter, 1744-45, Peter Char- 
tier, famous Indian trader, led a band of Shawnee from their vil- 
lage near present Tarentum down the Ohio River, possibly as far 
as the mouth of the Scioto. Documents Relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, 9: 1013-1014, 1033, 1050; State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. Collections, 17: 156, 242-243 (Madi- 
son, 1906); “Deposition of three traders, George Croghan, Peter 
Tostee, and James Dunning,” May 14, 1745, made before Edward 
Shippen, mayor of Philadelphia, in the files of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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James La Tort in the 1720's, and George Miranda in the 1730's.$ 

The Indians’ letter of May, 1747, was followed by a visitation of 
Ohio Indians to Philadelphia in the fall to ask the Pennsylvanians to 
recognize them as a distinct group with needs different from their kins- 
men living in the Mohawk Valley of New York.? Heretofore English 
negotiations with the Six Nations had been at the Council seat at Onon- 
daga (Syracuse, N.Y.) or at some place designated by the Council. The 
Six Nations were a confederacy of Indian tribes living in the Mohawk 
Valley. This confederacy consisted of the Onondaga, the Mohawk, 
the Seneca, the Oneida, and the Cayuga. In 1714 the Tuscarora were 
admitted into the league.!° The French called the confederacy the 
League of the Iroquois. 

Conrad Weiser, veteran provincial interpreter and Indian diplo- 
mat, conducted the conference in the Ohio Country. At Logstown, on 
September 8, 1748, the “Deputies in Council” of ten tribes gave him, at 
his request, the following “List of their Fighting Men . . . The Senacas 
163, Shawonese 162, Owendaets 100, Tisagechroanu 40, Mohawks 74, 
Mohickons 15, Onondagers 35, Cajukas 20, Oneidos 15, Delawares 165, 


8 Nicholas B. Wainwright, “An Indian Trade Failure,” in Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, 77:343-344 (October, 
1948). 


9 At this conference the speaker addressed the Provincial Council 
in behalf of the Six Nations warriors living on the Ohio. He spoke 
of the Six Nations’ long friendship with the English and of their, 
the Onondaga Council’s, policy of strict neutrality in English-French 
disputes. He added that in answer to the pleas of the English trad- 
ers “to take up the hatchet” against the French, the warriors on the 
Ohio were prepared to do so; but they could not unless English sup- 
plies were forthcoming. The president of the council thanked the 
Indians for this expression of friendship, gave them presents valued 
at about £150, and promised to send an additional gift to the Ohio 
Country in the spring. Later, the time for the present-giving con- 
ference was set for late summer, 1748. Minutes of the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania, meeting of November 13, 1747, vol. 5, pp. 
145-152, in the series commonly referred to, and hereinafter cited, 
as the Pennsylvania Colonial Records. 


10 On September 25, 1714, the sachems of the Five Nations asked 
the New York Commissioners of Indian Affairs to accept the Tusca- 
rora tribe as one of the league. In the speech it was explained that 
the Onondaga Council had “received them.” Peter Wraxall, An 
Abridgment of the Indian Affairs . . . Transacted in the Colony of 
New York from the Year 1678 to the Year 1751, edited by Charles H. 
MclIlwain, 101 (Harvard University Press, 1915). 
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in all 789.”1! This conference was virtual English recognition of lim- 
ited autonomy for those tribes represented at the Council. It should be 
remembered that the Iroquois claimed the valley by right of conquest 
over these tribes!? and looked upon the whole population as living there 
“by permission.” The Iroquois they called “hunters”; the Shawnee and 

Delaware had been “given permission” to live or hunt there. 

At the time Thomas Penn, the proprietor of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressed disapproval of the conference. He believed that it was best for 
Pennsylvania to keep the authority of the Six Nations where it always 
had been, in the Council of Onondaga.!3 But the young warriors in 
the Ohio Valley had become irked by the inertia forced upon them by 
the Onondaga Council—the principle of strict neutrality in the English- 
French feud in North America. Their decision to deviate from the 
parent authority was hastened by the increased activity of both French 
and English who by 1748 traded along the Ohio regularly. Recently the 
Half King had been given authority over the Indian population in the 
region, for at the end of the conference the Half King, Scarouady, the 
Oneida chief sent by the Onondaga Council to watch over the Shawnee 
especially, and two other leading men “informed me [Weiser] that 
they often must send Messengers to Indian Towns & Nations, & had 
nothing in their Council Bag, as they were new beginners, either to 
recompense a Messenger or to get Wampum to do the business, & begged 
I wou’d assist them with something.” Weiser also recorded in his jour- 
nal: “I had saved a Piece of Strowd, an half Barrell of Power, 100 lb. of 
Lead, 10 Shirts, 6 Knives, and 1 Ib. of Vermillion, & gave it to them for 
the aforesaid use; they return’d many thanks and were mightily 
pleased.” !4 

After the conference “incidents” developed rapidly in the French- 
English race to take possession of the Ohio Valley. Both England and 
France had begun their explorations of it before 1700. In the ensuing 
quarter century there had been sporadic movements on both sides. In 
1726 the French had taken significant steps to extend their jurisdiction 

11 “Journal of Conrad Weiser Esq.,” in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, 5:351. 

12 The Iroquois had completed their conquest of the western In- 
dians before 1700. A short resume is in John Huske, The Present 
State of North America, 14-18 (London, 1755). 

13 Thomas Penn to Richard Peters, February 24, 1751 and March 
18, 1752. Penn Correspondence, 3:37-55; Penn MSS _ (Saunders- 
Coates), p. 55. In Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


14 Weiser’s Journal (1748), in Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 
5:358. 
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over the Shawnee who lived on the Allegheny River; in the early 1730's 
the Pennsylvania traders had become increasingly active; in 1744 by the 
Treaty of Lancaster the Six Nations had given Virginia the right to 
exploit the land west of the Allegheny Mountains;!> in 1744-45 George 
Croghan, “king of the traders,” had begun his long trading career in 
the Ohio Valley and at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River (Cleveland);!® 
in 1747 the Ohio Company had staked out (on paper) a great claim 
west of the Allegheny Mountains;!7 and in 1749 Celoron de Blainville 
had taken possession of the entire valley for Louis XV of France.}8 
From 1749 to 1752 George Croghan and Andrew Montour, on the 
part of Pennsylvania, and Christopher Gist, representing Virginia and 
the Ohio Company, kept alive diplomatic relations with the Ohio In- 
dians.!9 At the same time the Six Nations sent several messages to the 
Western Indians and made alliances with them. Minutes of several of 
these conferences record the names of Indian chiefs but the spelling is 
so varied that one is unable to follow Half King’s part in the negotia- 
tions. However, it is evident that he did continue in the field of diplo- 


15 By the Indian deed executed at the conference the Six Nations 
recognized “the King’s Right to all the Lands that are, or shall be, 
by his Majesty’s Appointment in the Colony of Virginia.” A Treaty, 
Held at the Town of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, by the Honourable 
the Commissioners for the Provinces of Virginia and Maryland, with 
the Indians of the Siz Nations, in June, 1744, p. 29 (Philadelphia, 
1744) ; “Copy of a paper given to Indians by Virg’a., 1744,” in Penn- 
sylvania Archives, 1:658. A copy of the deed kept by Virginia is in 
the Virginia State Library. 

16 “Deposition of three traders, George Croghan, Peter Tostee, and 
James Dunning,” May 14, 1745, made before Edward Shippen, mayor 
of Philadelphia. MS in Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

17 On October 24, 1747, the committee of the company requested 
Thomas Lee to engage John Hanbury of London “to sollicit our 
Petition to his Majesty.” Lois Mulkearn, ed., George Mercer Papers 
Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia, p. 2 (Pittsburgh, 1954). 

18 In 1749 Celoron’s party traveled from Montreal up the St. Law- 
rence to Lake Erie, to Conewango Creek, to the Allegheny River, to 
the Ohio, and down the Ohio to the mouth of the Great Miami 
River, thence to Pickawillany and Fort Kiskakon on the site of 
present Fort Wayne, Indiana. According to custom, he took pos- 
session of the Allegheny and Ohio River basin by burying leaden 
plates inscribed to show that the land was now part of King Louis 
XV’s domain. Orsamus H. Marshall’s translation of Celoron’s jour- 
nal is printed in Charles B. Galbreath, ed., Expeditions of Celoron to 
the Ohio Country in 1749 (Columbus, Ohio, 1921). 

19 The activities of Croghan and Montour may be followed in the 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records, vol. 5, and in the Pennsylvania 
Archives, vol. 2. Christopher Gist’s journals are printed in the 
George Mercer Papers. 
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macy, for at Virginia’s conference with the Ohio Indians at Logstown 
in 1752 he emerges a seasoned diplomat. This conference took place 
without the official sanction of the Onondaga Council,” but the French 
peril was a threat to the very existence of the Ohio Indians and the Half 
King knew that without English arms and ammunition they were help- 
less. The Miami, whom he had recommended to his “Brother of Phila- 
delphia,” had been massacred by French-incited Indians;?! the French 
had established trading houses along the Allegheny and Ohio rivers; and 
Sieur de Joncaire had alternately cajoled and threatened his kinsmen 
at Logstown.?? 

On the English side of the equation there had been no violence. 
Properly, the Virginians had adhered to the Treaty of Lancaster and 
were at Logstown to fulfill one of its stipulations—that when they were 
ready to exploit the land west of the mountains the Six Nations would 
be given a further consideration (gifts).23 But the Half King, a man of 
integrity, was not a traitor to the Onondaga Council. In answer to Vir- 
ginia’s request for land upon which to make settlements and build 
fortified storehouses he replied in the name of the Ohio Indians: “We 
assure you of our willingness to agree to what our council does, or has 
done, but we have not the full power in our Hands here on Ohio.”2* 
In refutation of Virginia’s argument that land was required in order to 
support a settlement the Half King answered: “In regard to our request, 
to build a strong house at the Monaungahela, you told us it would re- 
quire a settlement to support it with provisions, and necessaries; it is 
true, but we will take care that there shall be no scarcity of that kind, 
until we can give a full answer; altho’ in all our wars, we dont consider 
provisions, for we live on one another, but we know it is different with 


20 Extract of a letter from Sir William Johnson, March 26, 1753, in 
The Documentary History of the State of New-York, 2:624-625 
(Albany, N. Y., 1849). 

21 Although the French plan for a general attack on the Miami 
Indians at Pickawillany in 1751 was not carried out, the French 
killed thirty Miami warriors during the winter of 1751-52. George 
Croghan to James Hamilton, February 8, 1752, in Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, 5:568-569. 

22 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5:530-531. 

23 At the Treaty of Lancaster in 1744, “Canassatego desired they 
[the Virginians] would represent their Case to the King, in order 
to have a further Consideration when the Settlement increased 
much further back. To which the Commissioners agreed, and 
promised they would make such a Representation faithfully and 
honestly.” 

24 Minutes of the Logstown Conference, June 13, 1752, in Mulkearn, 
George Mercer Papers, 136. 
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our brethren the English.”25 

Finally, Half King and other chiefs at the conference signed a con- 
firmation of the Lancaster deed giving their consent to British settle- 
ments “on the southern or eastern Parts of the River Ohio, called other- 
wise the Allagany” and promised “that the said Settlement or Settle- 
ments shall be unmolested.”?6. Also, by the deed the Virginians were 
assured of all possible Indian protection. Thus the Half King had not 
acted in direct discord with the desire of the Onondaga Council, yet he 
had gained English good will, warlike supplies, and the promise of 
assistance against French aggression. And for this—selling the land to 
the English—the French called him worthless. 


Shortly after the conference the Ohio Company began prepara- 
tions to build the “fortified storehouse” sanctioned by the Half King. 
Day by day the French threat to the Ohio Indians became more real. 
Again, the Miami were attacked and their village at Pickawillany (near 
Piqua, Ohio) was destroyed.2”? Although Marquis Duquesne, governor 
of New France, had tried to keep French troop movements a secret from 
the Indians, he was unsuccessful. Therefore, he ordered his com- 
mandant to inform them that the land on the Belle Riviere (Ohio River) 
belonged unequivocally to the French and that they intended to settle 
it.28 By midsummer in 1753 John Fraser, the Englishman who had 


25 Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, 136. 

26 For confirmation of the Lancaster deed, see facsimile repro- 
duction of The Case of the Ohio Company, in Mulkearn, George 
Mercer Papers, Part 2, Appendiz, pp. 20-21. 

27 On June 21, 1752, about two hundred Chippewa and Ottawa In- 
dians led by Charles Michel Langlade, a Frenchman, swooped down 
upon flourishing Pickawillany. The village lay practically unde- 
fended for most of the Indian men and boys were working in their 
cornfields. There were several English traders in and about the 
village. The French offered the Miami (Twightwee) a truce if they 
would deliver the English traders to them as captives. The Indians 
were defenseless, and so they pretended to acquiesce and celivered 
all except two Englishmen, Thomas Burney and Andrew McBryar, 
whom they hid. Four of the traders taken captive were later sent 
to France and were returned to Philadelphia in May, 1753. Thomas 
Burney, who carried the news to the English settlements, related 
that “in the Skirmish there was one white man and fourteen In- 
dians killed, and five white men taken Prisoners.” One of the In- 
dians killed was their chief, La Demoiselle, or Old Britain, who was 
boiled and eaten on the spot. A short and concise account of this 
disaster is in Lawrence H. Gipson’s, The British Empire before the 
American Revolution, 4:221-224 (New York, 1939). 

28 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, April 14, 1753, in Fernand Grenier, 
ed., Papiers Contrecoeur, 31-32 (Quebec, 1952). 
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been trading and blacksmithing on the Allegheny River at the mouth 
of French Creek (Franklin, Pa.) for more than ten years, had been 
dispossessed by the French.?9 Also, they were building a fort on French 
Creek*° (Fort Le Boeuf at Waterford, Pa.) and establishing a supply 
base at present Franklin. 


May, 1753, marks the beginning of Half King’s final struggle to 
keep the Ohio Valley for the Six Nations Indians. George Croghan and 
his partner, William Trent, who was also in the employ of both Virginia 
and the Ohio Company, were at their trading house at the mouth of 
Pine Creek (Etna, Pa.) when the news came that Fraser had been dis- 
possessed and that the French army was advancing toward the fork of 
the Ohio. The Half King was at his home at Logstown. The traders 
summoned him to Pine Creek. There the Indians listened to the words 
of William Trent, spoken in the name of Virginia. He told the Half 
King that the governor of Virginia “look’d upon the Ohio Lands to belong 
to them the Indians, and that if the French attempted to settle them or 
build any Forts, the Virginians would supply them with Arms and 
Ammunition.” Half King and his comrades “counselled all that night 
and next day till about two o’ the Clock in the afternoon.” In a speech 
worthy of a deputy of the Onondaga Council whose policy was one of 
strict neutrality in this white man’s feud, the Half King told Trent 
that if the French came “peaceably they would receive them as Friends, 
but if they came as Enemies they would treat them as such.” And to 
uphold further the policy of the Council he, by a veiled suggestion, 
asked the English traders to leave.3! However, the Half King did not 
refuse Virginia's offer of arms and ammunition. 

Before the promised warlike stores arrived from Virginia an Indian 
who came from Montreal remarked that the whole earth was trembling 
from the marching of the French toward the Ohio.32, Andrew Montour, 
who was on a mission to Onondaga for the governor of Virginia, re- 


29 George Washington, The Journal of Major George Washington, 
Sent by the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, Esq.; His Majesty’s Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Commander in Chief of Virginia, to the Commandant 
of the French Forces on Ohio ... with a New Map of the Country 
as far as the Mississipni, p. 17 (London, 1754). 

30 Donald H. Kent, The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 
1753, p. 33 (Harrisburg, 1954). 

31 A report of William Trent’s conference is in a message from 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly to the governor, in Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial Records, 5:614-616. 

32 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, June 1, 1753. MS in the Archives of 
the Seminary of Quebec. 
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ported back that “after he had come to Onondago, there arrived there 
seven French Indians with a Belt of (all) black Wampum, six feet long 
and twelve granes of Wampum in breadth, to inform the Six Nations, 
by order of the Governor of Canada that they intended early this sum- 
mer to be at Ohio's River, with a large body of men, two hundred and 
fifty of which were now (and has been upwards of two months) at a 
carrying place that leads from Niagara to the heads of the Ohio's build- 
ing cannoes & making other preparations for the reception of the re- 
mainder of their army.”33 Although his mission ended in failure on 
one part, Montour did receive from the Onondaga Council official sanc- 
tion for Virginia to assist their “Hunters at Ohio” if they “shou’d be 
struck.”34 
Already the Half King had acted according to Indian protocol. 
When Joncaire dispossessed John Fraser at Venango, the Delaware liv- 
ing at the place issued a warning to the French to stop building forts 
on Indian land, “at least not to presume to come farther than Niagara.” 
The French refused. Now Half King took a second step, according to 
custom, and sent another delegation to the French.?> They returned to 
Logstown during the time that William Trent was holding his confer- 
ence with the Half King and other chiefs of the Ohio Indians and re- 
ported a second refusal. Not only had the French refused to leave but 
they had informed the Indians that they were under orders to build 
four forts along the river. It was agreed then that Half King and half of 
the Indians would go to the French commandant to give him the third 
and final warning to stop trespassing on Indian lands.3° If this warning 
were disregarded the Half King was duty bound to make war on the 
French. Scarouady, the Oneida chief sent by the Onondaga Council 
to watch over the Shawnee living on the Ohio, told the Pennsylvanians 
treating with the Indians at Carlisle “the great Being who lives above, 
has ordered Us to send Three Messages of Peace before We mak: War; 
And as the Half King has before this Time delivered the third and last 
33 Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1752-58, p. 514 (edited by 
H. R. McIlwaine—Richmond, 1909). 


34 This message from the Onondaga Council to the governor of 
—— July 31, 1753, is in Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 
§: 4 

35 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5:666-667. 

36 “William Trent’s Account of his Proceedings with the six 
Nations of Indians & their allies at Logstown, July 11 - September 
arte Great Britain, Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 5: 

/15-40. 
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Message, We have nothing now to do but to strike the French.”37 

Half King’s speeches at this conference as reported by the French 
commandant, Sieur de Marin, were firm but not belligerent; the com- 
mandant’s likewise. Nevertheless, the French refused to stop the expedi- 
tion, and the Half King in a final sentence warned Marin that his re- 
fusal was the third and final one.?* It is doubtful if Marin understood 
the meaning of Half King’s statement. When Major George Wash- 
ington, en route to the French fort on a mission? for the governor of 
Virginia, conferred with the chief at his home at Logstown in Decem- 
ber, 1753, he heard of the conference from the Half King himself. He 
told Washington that the French likened the Indians to “Flies, or 
Musquitos” and told them, as for owning the land “there is not the 
Black of my Nail yours.”*#° Washington was under “Orders to make all 
possible Dispatch” to deliver Governor Dinwiddie’s letter to the com- 
mandant of the French expeditionary force to the Ohio, but the Half 
King begged him to stay at Logstown for about three days for he in- 
tended “to send a Guard of Mingo’s, Shannoahs, and Delawares, that 
our Brothers [the English] may see the Love and Loyalty we bear 
them.” The young Virginian’s business was urgent and he refused to 
wait until the Half King could get the “French Speech-Belt” which was 
in his “hunting-Cabbin” some distance away and until certain Indians 
who were out hunting would return. His decision to push ahead with- 
out an escort displeased the Half King and he told Washington “that 
he could not consent to our going without a Guard, for Fear some Acci- 
dent should befal us, and draw a Reflection upon him.” The Half King 
was taking advantage of this opportunity to visit the French camp and 
to consolidate his position with the Delaware and Shawnee. The third 
and final refusal of the French to stop building forts on the Ohio River 
left the Indians no alternative but to war against them, and the Half 
King intended “to deliver up the French-Speech-Belt, and make the 
Shanoahs and Delawares do the same.” He sent for Shingas, king of the 
Delaware, to bring the Delaware wampum to his cabin; he ordered 
two Delaware warriors to be ready to attend the entourage scheduled 
to leave Logstown on Thursday morning. Before the Half King went 
37 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5:668. 
38 “Conseil Tenu Par Des Tsonnontouans Venus De La Belle- 
Riviere,” September 2, 1753, in Grenier, Papiers Contrecoeur, 58. 
39 According to royal instructions to Governor Dinwiddie it was 
necessary to send a message to the commandant of the French 
forces on the Ohio asking him to stop encroaching “on his Majesty’s 


Lands on the Ohio.” 
40 Washington’s Journal, 1754, p. 11. 
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to bring the French speech belt from his hunting cabin he sent runners 
to bring Shawnee chiefs to the conference scheduled for Wednesday 
evening. 

It is apparent that Washington was not fully conversant with 
Indian protocol, nor could he have been fully aware of the true char- 
acter of the Half King, for he was suspicious of the chief's fidelity to 
the English on more than one occasion. After he finished his mission 
he was eager to deliver the French answer to Governor Dinwiddie, but 
the Half King was not in such a hurry. His mission at Fort Le Boeuf 
was of utmost importance to the Indians and had not been completed. 
The Shawnee chiefs refused to return their speech belts to the French, 
and the Delaware belt sent from Logstown by King Shingas was yet in 
the hands of their chief, Custaloga. St. Pierre, the French commandant, 
knew the return of these belts meant severance of diplomatic relations, 
and he was too wily to be caught in such a trap. When the Half King 
offered him the wampum he “evaded taking it, and made many fair 
Promises of Love and Friendship; said he wanted to live in Peace, and 
trade amicably with them, as a Proof of which he would send some 
Goods immediately down to the Logg’s-Town for them.*! The Indians 
always welcomed trade goods. Undoubtedly, the Half King’s real reason 
for not returning with the Virginians was related to this promise al- 
though he made other excuses to Washington. He did, however, accom- 
pany the Virginians to the French storehouse at the mouth of French 
Creek. Here, he stayed for about two weeks. 

On January 15, 1754, “Five Canoes of French came down to Log’s 
Town in Company with the Half King and some more of the Six 
Nations, in Number an Ensign, a Serjeant, and Fifteen Soldiers.” Al- 
though he came down the river with the French he soon displayed his 
status with them. George Croghan and John Patten were at Logstown 
on a mission for Pennsylvania—the return of Shawnee captives to their 
kinsmen. The day after the French arrived they took John Patten pris- 
oner when he was walking past the officer’s tent. By the time George 
Croghan and the interpreter, Andrew Montour, got to the French camp 
Half King was already there. As a result of the “high Dispute” between 
the chief and the French officer, Croghan and Montour were informed 
that the French “meant no hurt to Mr. Patton, but wondered he should 
pass backward and forward without calling in.” The Indians were so 
“uneasy at the French” that the French left in their canoes to go to an 
Indian town about two miles farther down the river, there to stay until 


41 Washington’s Journal 1754, p. 22. 
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reinforcements came.*? Although George Croghan, who reported this 
incident, made no mention of trade goods brought by the French, it 
may be assumed that the old chief insisted that they live up to the 
promises made at Fort Le Boeuf. Nevertheless, the French advance 
troops had a Six Nations’ escort on their way to take possession of the 
Indians’ land. 

February, March, and April, 1754, was the critical time in the Half 
King’s career. He was the Onondaga Council’s deputed ruler over the 
Upper Ohio Valley; he cast his lot with the English and lost the Indians’ 
lands to the French. The English gave him all the help within their 
power, but it was too little and too late. In February William Trent 
had brought to Logstown the arms and ammunition given the Indians 
at the Winchester Conference in September, 1753. Also he brought the 
news that Governor Dinwiddie had acted quickly on Washington's 
report of French strength and aggression on the Ohio. The governor 
had sent Trent a captain’s commission and orders for him to enlist one 
hundred frontiersmen and to build a fort at the fork of the Ohio, the 
place recommended by Washington.*? The same month Monsieur La 
Force, the French officer at Logstown, had issued the Indians an ulti- 
matum. He said that in twenty days the English and all the Indians 
who were with them would be killed. The speaker for the Six Nations 
replied that they were not afraid of the French and if they attempted 
to kill them they would soon find out who were the “best Men, You 
or We.”44 

When Trent began to build at “the Point” the Half King and 
other Indians, true to the promise made the Virginians at the treaty at 
Logstown in June, 1752, helped in the work. Unfortunately, about 
April 12, Captain Trent was focal to leave his command and go back 
to Wills Creek (Cumberland, Md.) for food for his men.*5 No sooner 
had he left than intelligence came that the French were coming down 
the Allegheny River and were scheduled to arrive before the storehouse 
in four days. Fnsign Ward, third in command, tried in vain to induce 
John Fraser, second in command, to return from his trading house at 
che mouth of Turtle Creek. Half King then advised Ensign Ward to 
42 “George Croghan’s Journal, 1754,” in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, 5:732. 

43 Robert Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:55-57 (Richmond, Va2., 

) 
yy Colonial Records, 6:22. 


45 Case of the Ohio Company, in Mulkearn, George Mercer Papers, 
Part 2, p. 16. 
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build a stockade around the little building. This he did, and before 
the French appeared it was finished. When the French summoned the 
Virginians to capitulate the Half King bargained with them and asked 
them to wait until the commanding officer returned. The French would 
have none of it. Ensign Ward in the deposition of their withdrawal 
paid tribute to this great chief. He told of Half King’s assistance and 
advice. He related that when the French took possession of the stock- 
ade the old chief shouted defiance in their faces and said that he him- 
self had ordered it and had laid the first log.*¢ 
Half King’s fidelity to the English and to his duties as the Six Na- 
tions’ chief deputy on the Ohio did not diminish before the display of 
French might. Before Ensign Ward and his men left the next day, 
April 18, 1754, the Half King gave him a message to the governors of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. In this message*’ the Half King did not ask 
the English to come and dislodge the French from the little fort the 
Virginians had built. He asked for assistance from them for the Indians 
“are ready to strike” the French; he told the governors that the Indians 
had been waiting a long time for the French to show their hands and 
now they saw “what they design to do with Us”; he spoke for a people 
who had been dispossessed of land rightfully theirs; he addressed the 
governors as his equals. Just as Governor Hamilton and Governor Din- 
widdie were held responsible for the integrity of their colonies by the 
proprietors and the crown, the Half King was held responsible for the 
integrity of the Six Nations’ land on the Ohio by the Onondaga Coun- 
cil. Although addressed to both the governor of Virginia and the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, undoubtedly he looked more to Virginia for 
assistance. There had been almost continuous negotiations between the 
Half King and that colony from June 1, 1752, when the Logstown Con- 
ference convened. At that conference the Virginia commissioners asked 
the Half King “for the lands at Monaungahela” upon which the Ohio 
Company wished “to build a stronghouse or fort very soon.” The Half 
King informed the Virginians that it was not within his power to grant 
this permission for all matters concerning lands must be settled finally 
with the Onondaga Council.*8 Later, negotiations between Virginia 
and the Council at Onondaga show that Virginia for the most part re- 
46 Edward Ward’s Deposition. Public Record Office, C. O.,, 
5:14/293. 
47 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:31. 


48 Minutes of the Logstown Conference, in Mulkearn, George 
Mercer Papers, 135. 
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spected that authority.49 In May, 1753, William Trent told the Half 
King that the governor of Virginia looked upon the Ohio lands as Indian 
lands; also that he would supply the Half King weapons to fight French 
aggression.>° At another conference, August, 1753, Trent made the fol- 
lowing speech at a council held at Logstown: “Friends & Brethren I am 
come here to brighten the Chain of Friendship so long subsisting be- 
twixt us, & to assure You I will build a Trading House on that Piece of 
Ground which you appointed the Commissioners last Spring; which 
House shall serve as a Nursery for You, & at the same Time be a Place 
of Defence, where you may defend yourselves from Your Enemies, & 
Shelter your Women & Children in Time of Danger; to confirm what 
I have said, & to shew the Goodwill I bear You, I present You with 
this String of Wampum.”5! 

With the assistance of the Half King and his followers the Vir- 
ginians had built the fort. Now this “Place of Defence” against French 
aggression, the shelter for their “Women & Children in Time of Dan- 
ger,” was wiped away. Time has shown that the Indians’ right to the 
lands passed with it. 

About a month later the old chief was at his camp in Fayette 
County, known to us as the Half King’s Rocks, near the appointed 
place of meeting with the English, the forks of the road. From here he 
sent the warning to George Washington, encamped at the Great Mead- 
ows, that a French force was in the vicinity. The Indians scouted the 
French. Washington came and conferred with the Half King, and 
upon his recommendation the Virginians sought out the French force 
and defeated them. In the skirmish Coulon de Jumonville, the leader, 
was killed.5? For this, French wrath against the old chief reached its 


49 As soon as Governor Dinwiddie had received the minutes of 
the Logstown Conference he set in motion machinery for a confer- 
ence with the chief representatives of the Onondaga Council in New 
York. Unless representatives of this parent council accepted “a 
gift” for the lands along the Ohio River Virginia’s right to the land 
would not be valid. The Six Nations from New York would not 
come to Winchester in 1753, and by the time of the scheduled 1754 
conference the French had descended upon the valley. However, 
Governor Dinwiddie expected the conference to take place. He 
spent sixteen days at Winchester “in great Expectat’n and Uneasi- 
ness,” waiting in vain for the Indians to come. Mulkearn, George 
Mercer Papers, 428-30, 648-4. 

50 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5:615. 

51 “William Trent’s Account of his Proceedings with the six Na- 
tions,” at Logstown (1753). See note 36. 

52 Washington’s Journal, 1754, pp. 88-97. 
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zenith. Governor Duquesne himself ordered the commandant at Fort 
Duquesne to find some way to have the Half King killed by the Indians, 
and in such a manner that the French could not be implicated in the 
murder.*3 This fact was relayed immediately to the Half King by his 
spies in the French fort.5* 

Washington relied heavily upon his advice for he called a council 
of war at the Great Meadows and asked him, Scarouady, and chiefs of 
the Delaware and Shawnee to attend. But at this council he made a 
grave error so far as the Half King was concerned. The Delaware were 
out of favor with the Onondaga Council and were suspected of being 
in the French interest. Shingas, the impetuous king of the Delaware, 
won Washington’s confidence at the council. He took Shingas’ advice 
in preference to the Half King’s. Washington wrote in his journal: 
“We were to prepare a great war-belt to invite all the warriors who 
would receive it, to act independently of their King and council,” mean- 
ing the Half King and the Onondaga Council. That this was an 
affront to the Half King is evident for he retired from Washington’s 
camp immediately and took his warriors and the women and children 
to a safe place. George Croghan was so alarmed that he advised Wash- 
ington to send Andrew Montour after him to try to persuade him to 
return. Half King’s answer was that he was preparing to return but a 
blow that he had received prevented him. The blow may have been 
the affront at the council of war.>> 

It is said that after the battle of Fort Necessity the Half King and 
his men went to Fort Cumberland. By August, however, he was at 
Michael Teaffe’s trading house on the Susquehanna, a few miles from 
John Harris’s (Harrisburg). When Conrad Weiser came to Harris’s 
on August 30, en route to George Croghan’s home at Aughwick 
(Shirleysburg) to confer with the Indians, he sent for the Half King. 
On the road from Harris’s to Croghan’s the old chief told Conrad 
Weiser what he knew of Washington’s engagement at Fort Necessity. 
Although he prefaced his remarks with “the Col. was a good-natured 
man but had no Experience,” he dealt rather harshly with him. Weiser 
recorded that the Half King accused him of commanding the Indians 
as slaves, leaving them to attack the enemy themselves, and he did “by 
no means take Advice from the Indians . . . that had he taken the Half 

53 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, June 24, 1754, in Grenier, Papiers Con- 
trecoeur, 192-195. 

54 Washington’s Journal, 1754, p. 78. 

55 Washington’s Journal, 1754, pp. 123-124, 127. 
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King’s advice and made such Fortifications as the Half King advised 
him to make he would certainly have beat the French off; that the 
French had acted as great Cowards, and the English as Fools in that 
Engagement; that he “(the Half King) had carried off his Wife and 
Children, so did cther Indians before the Battle begun, because Col. 
Washington would never listen to them, but was always driving them 
on to fight by his Directions.”5° 

Half King’s last statement of fidelity to the English comes from 
Daniel Claus, New York’s Indian interpreter. On September 29, he 
wrote Richard Peters that the Half King sent word to Onondaga that 
he “wou’d live and die with the English.”57 

The old chief never left Pennsylvania. On October 1, Scarouady 
and other chiefs of the Six Nations brought him and his family to John 
Harris’s. Half King was critically ill and died a few days afterward. 
When Harris asked about the funeral rites, Scarouady, speaking for all 
the Indians assembled, replied that “they looked upon him to be like 
one of our Selv es, and as he died among us we might bury him as we 
thought proper.” The Indian trader, ferry keeper, and friend of the 
Indian, John Harris, buried him, probably by Christian rites.5® Accord- 
ing to Indian custom George Croghan gave his relatives condolence 
gifts valued at about £20.59 

Thus passed Tanacharison, the Half King—a “native prince.” 


56 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:150-152. 

57 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:183. 

58 John Harris to Richard Peters, October 29, 1754, in Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial Records, 6:184. 

59 George Croghan to Robert Morris, December 2, 1754, in Penn- 
sylvania Archives, 2:210. 
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THE HUDIBRASTIC ATTACK ON WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS, 1798-1804 


ABE C. RAVITZ* 


But chiefly Hudibrastick writers, 

For they are found most valiant fighters, 
And wondrous deeds perform sometimes, 
By means of their satirick rhymes; 

Let these attack your honest foes 

With literary bangs and blows 

Expose their weakness and their folly, 
Their character, and name too fully, 

And if they have no faults or vice, 

You then must make it up with lies ...! 


“¥7 ne Western Pennsylvania political scene at the beginning of the 

nineteenth century fell under the ire of two Federalist poets of 
Connecticut. Richard Alsop and Theodore Dwight, New England 
gentlemen both, were part of that younger generation of Hartford Wits 
whose literary forebears had made a notorious practice both of flaunting 
the Federalist banner and of attacking populism ‘“mobocracy”) in Hudi- 
brastic couplets of uncontrolled venom.? Alsop and Dwight followed in 
these satiric footsteps, and in two numbers of The Echo they felt called 
upon to answer certain political “sounds made by H. H. Brackenridge.”3 
In their later poems, however, these Wits did not confine their attacks 
to Brackenridge alone, but they enlarged their canvas to include scurril- 
ous pictures of Albert Gallatin, Thomas McKean, and even the entire 
citizenry of Western Pennsylvania. This ee will attempt to evaluate 
the historical basis for these New En sland attacks in the light of a more 


*Mr. Ravitz is an instructor in English at the Pennsylvania State 
University, and author of two other articles dealing with the poetry 
and politics of the early American republic, one published in the 
Boston Public Library Quarterly, as cited below, and the other in 
Rhode Island History, October, 1952.—Ed. 

1 The Massachusetts Centinel, April 25, 1787. 

2 John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, Lemuel Hopkins, and David Hum- 
phreys collaborated on The Anarchiad (1786-87), a work inspired 
primarily by Shays’ Rebellion. The evils of populism are portrayed 
in often abusive poetic diction. See Leon Howard, The Connecticut 
Wits (Chicago, 1943), and A.C. Ravitz, “The Anarchiad and the 
Massachusetts Centinel,” in Boston Public Library Quarterly, 97-102, 
April, 1952. 

3 The Echo, with Other Poems, 32 (New York, 1807). This is a 
collection of poems written by Alsop and Dwight, with negligible aid 
from a few of the minor Wits, which first appeared in issues of the 
American Mercury in the years between 1791 and 1805. The above- 
mentioned two satiric attacks are quoted in Claude M. Newlin, Life 
and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 127-128, 199-200 (Prince- 
ton, 1932). 
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objective analysis of the contemporary political situation in Western 
Pennsylvania—a situation antithetical to the Wits’ New England brand 
of “tie-wig” Federalism. 

In “The Political Green-House,” for the year 1798, Alsop and 
Dwight painted this chaotic panorama of the political heavens in West- 
ern Pennsylvania: 





Behold! along yon western plains, 
Where wild Misrule with Mischief reigns, 
Behold that dark Intriguer steer 

A devious course, through Faction’s sphere! 
Not yet matur’d to Freedom’s sun, 

His seven short seasons scarcely run, 
The brogue still hobbling on his tongue, 
His brows with rank rebellion hung, 

See him with brazen forehead stand, 
Among the fathers of the land, 

With daring voice her glory mar, 

And gash her face with many a scar. 

Ye heirs of Penn’s undying name, 
Where is your spirit, where your shame! 
Rouse from your base degenerate state, 
And chase this hireling from his seat.4 


This poem appeared on January 1, 1799, and each reference has a 
specific denotation. Any member of the Federalist party in 1798 would 
have been quick to agree that Western Pennsylvania was in a state of 
political anarchy, “Misrule,” and “Mischief.” The “dark Intriguer” is 
Albert Gallatin, who in 1798 was successful for the third time in cap- 
turing from his Federalist opponent John Woods the congressional seat 
for Allegheny and Washington counties. There was little “intrigue” 
on the part of Gallatin in this election; there was, however, a good deal 
of political manipulation on the part of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who 
not only attacked Woods but also urged the candidacy of one Presley 
Neville, a rather weak politician. This device split the Federalist party 
vote and insured the election of Gallatin. One Federalist noted the 
strategy and clamored: “Woods and Neville he pitches to the devil . . . 


” 


Gallatin is his man... .”5 Brackenridge’s maneuvering, however, 
brought results, and because of Gallatin’s subsequent election the versa- 
tile Hugh was looked upon as leader of the Republican party in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

4 The Echo, 242. 

5 Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 146, 
148 (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938). 
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Gallatin’s victory vexed Alsop and Dwight, and their reference to 
“his seven short seasons,” bears this explanatory footnote: “By the Con- 
stitution of the United States, no foreigner can be elected a Represen- 
tative in Congress, until he has been seven years a citizen of the United 
States.” Gallatin, who was born in Switzerland and spoke French, was 
the target of Federalists because of his “ambiguous citizenry,” despite 
the fact that as early as 1786 he had taken the “oath of allegiance and 
fidelity to the Commonwealth of Virginia.”? At a time when Federal- 
ists, outraged over the release of the XYZ Documents, were agitating 
for a war with France, Gallatin believed that America had “nothing to 
fear but foreign war,” and he “preferred enduring almost any injuries 
rather than resort to that measure.”§ Federalist opponents referred to 
him as “the wily Frenchman,”? and Abigail Adams in her letters desig- 
nated this anti-Federalist as “Gallitan [sic], the sly, the artfull, the insidi- 
ous Gallitan. . . .” On another occasion she observed that “The Jesuit 
Gallatin is as subtle and as artfull and designing as ever. . . .!° This vili- 
fied gentleman actually was ejected from his congressional seat in 1794 
because of his “questionable” citizenship, although “there never was a 
doubt that Mr. Gallatin was eligible to the Presidency.”!! Alsop and 
Dwight in their poem charged Gallatin with marring the country and 
with “gashing” the face of liberty; obviously, they were merely parroting 
the congressional echoes of unjust Federalists. 

The couplets of the Connecticut gentlemen then assault verbally 
the citizens of Western Pennsylvania and charge them with being in a 
“degenerate state.” They conclude by calling Gallatin a “hireling”; he 
is a hireling of the French republic plotting damage to America 
where he is little better than a foreigner; he is also a hireling of one 
hose political chicanery placed this “dar- 
ing intriguer” in a position of satanic power. Gallatin’s attitude toward 
a foreign conflict eventually prevailed; thereupon the disappointed Wits 
searched for new targets. 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge w 


6 The Echo, 242. 

7 John Austin Stevens, Albert Galletin, 25 (Boston and New York, 
1883) . 

8 Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin, 200 (New York, 1943). 
Italics in the above quotation are mine. 

9 Newlin, Brackenridge, 203. 

10 Stewart Mitchell, ed., New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, 
pp. 151, 161 (Boston, 1947). 

11 Adams, Gallatin, 120. 
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With Gallatin thoroughly abused, Alsop and Dwight next turned 
their attention to the administration of Pennsylvania’s governor Thomas 
McKean. In the “Triumph of Democracy” (1801) the poets blasted 
the “mob” which will invariably 

Raise knaves and blockheads into place, 

And brand our name with foul disgrace. 
“Democracy,” to the Wits, meant license for the populace to run wild; 
and as this activity was sure to disturb the peace of the “rich and well 
born,” every local Federalist felt obligated to oppose most strenuously 
any democratic encroachment on “true law and order.” The politic , 
scene in Pennsylvania epitomized that inferno which democracy creates: 


In Pennsylvania where M’Kean 

Extends his mild and gentle reign, 
Where birds, of every name and feather, 
Flock, and at times get drunk together 
Tench Coxe, from his interior draws 
His weekly Tape-worm in the cause... 
Thou too, O Tench! as times come round, 
Beneath the gallows may’st be found... 
Nor Coxe alone this state can boast— 
Dallas commands a numerous host... 
Judge Brackenridge, great sire of laws! 
Turns Jew to aid the Christian cause. 
But chief Duane amid the throng, 
Demands the notice of our song... 
Duane, more famed than all the gang, 

Brackenridge is further graced with this footnote: 

Brackenridge is one of M’Kean’s Judges. He has lately set up a 
printing press at Pittsburgh, for the purpose of moulding the people 
of that state to the manners and morals of their Governor. Bracken- 
ridge’s partner in the printing office, is one Israel, a Jew, to whose 
religion the Judge is said to be strongly disposed to become a prose- 
lyte, in hopes to have a double chance for safety, viz. buth as Jew, 
and Gentile.!2 


The facts are these: Thomas McKean was elected governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1799, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge had supported him 
though Brackenridge himself was defeated in his quest for a seat in the 
state legislature. A “jollification dinner” to celebrate the Republican 
victory was held at the tavern of Captain Smur in Pittsburgh; Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge served as toastmaster for the affair. This banquet 
evoked from the Wits their sardonic phrase “get drunk together”—typi- 
cal frontier democratic behavior. NicKean’s friends and advisors, Tench 
Coxe, Alexander Dallas (Secretary of the Commonwealth), and Wil- 
liam Duane, a leader in “the radical wing of the Republican party,” all 
13 Indeed, these anti-Federalists are slated for the 
12 The Echo, 274-276, 280. 

13 Newlin, Brackenridge, 207, 208, 247; Ferguson, Politics, 153. 


come in for abuse. 
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gallows, according to the Hartford Wits, for leading the destructive 
“mobocracy” into byways of social degeneracy. 

Brackenridge is taken to task for his “conversion.” He sponsored 
young John Israel, editor of the Tree of Liberty, in the Tree publishing 
venture; and both were accused of “infidelity” and “Jacobinism” for 
using a biblical motto atop the anti-Federalist paper, as they had thereby 
placed “the Holy Bible on a level with a French ballad.”!* Of great sig- 
nificance is the fact that only two months after the founding of the Brack- 
enridge-Israel sheet every Democratic Republican was elected to the state 
office which he sought.!> Obviously, the propagandizing of the part- 
ners had been effective, and Federalists were left members of a rapidly 
exniring faction in Pennsylvania as well as in New England. 

With “Sketches of the Times” (1804), the Connecticut Wits perpe- 
trated their final attack on Western Pennsylvania politics. They 
lamented: 


Poor Pennsylvania sweats amain, 

Beneath the rod of Tom M’Kean. 

This rich, this proud, degraded state, 

Is hastening onward to its fate. 

Here foreign rogues of every tongue, 

Like Pharaoh’s frogs by thousands throng; 

On posts of honour fix their eyes, 

O’erpower the good by fraud and lies, 

Drive Justice from her sacred seat, 

Tread Law and Order under feet; 

By falsehood fire the rabble rude, 

And loose the dogs of war and blood. 

No kingdom underneath the sun, 

No state, nor nation but our own, 

E’er spread such tempting lures, or gave 

Such rich rewards to every knave.1!6 
One knave richly rewarded was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who 
was appointed justice of the supreme court by Governor McKean. The 
state of Pennsylvania is further shown as having been victimized by 
anti-Federalism and doomed by democracy. The Wits eloquently ex- 
Press the contempt which they felt for the populace; “foreign rogues,” 
“rabble rude,” and “knave” are epithets flung at the electorate. Their 
venom, however, is understandable. Federalist fortunes were now at 
their lowest ebb in Western Pennsylvania, and the party in general was 
in its deep twilight stage. Certainly, the Connecticut Wits could take 
no joy from this situation on the Pennsylvania frontier, where perhaps 
hopes for a Federalist renaissance had been entertained. Indeed, the 


14 Newlin, Brackenridge, 215. This attack appeared originally in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, August 23, 1800. 

15 Ferguson, Politics, 163. 

16 The Echo, 301. 
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despondency of leaders in the Federalist party was so great that they 
“did not attempt to nominate candidates for all offices in 1803.”!7 The 
“democracy of hell”!8 had usurped the law of the land. 

Nevertheless, the Wits had invective enough remaining for a final 
blast at Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury: 


What stupid Fed’ralist shall dare, 

Wolcott with Gallatin compare? 

Roll’d on his tongue, our language mends, 
He holds finance at finger’s ends; 

And while his former Whiskey neighbors, 
Reap the rich harvest of his labours, 

Pour down dog-cheap th’ enlivening rill, 
All hot, and luscious from the still; 

Yet still our patriot merchants pay, 

And save our Treasury from decay.!9 


Gallatin’s roguish friends of the Whiskey Insurrection now reap the 
profits earned by industrious Federalist merchants. Surely, this is add- 
ing insult to injury. 

One significant Hudibrastic poem emanating from Western Penn- 
sylvania reflects the section’s awareness of and attitude toward Federalist 
antagonism. This work, however, is solidly encased in some eight hun- 
dred pages of prose. Brackenridge, in the 1793 edition of Modern Chiv- 
alry, wrote a poem entitled “Cincinnatus” in which he bitingly scathed 
Federalism by means of a satiric attack on the Society of the Cincinnati, 
a predominantly Federalist organization of ex-army officers.2° The au- 
thor narrates a tale of how a “Cincinnat” came to town proudly wear- 
ing his insignia to mark him off from the common people. A curious 
crowd of people gathered to observe this phenomenon, and the Cin- 
cinnat explained the meaning of his badge to them: 

But ’tis an eagle of the air, 
And emblematical of power, 
As having dominion of the lower, 


Fowls of the stock-yard and grove; 
And hence becomes the bird of Jove .. .21 


17 Ferguson, Politics, 174. 

18 Vernon L. Parrington. The Connecticut Wits, 465 (New York, 
1926). This quotation is taken from “American Antiquities No. XI,” 
one of the papers comprising The Anarchiad. 

19 The Echo, 302. 

20 Brackenridge facetiously attributes the poem to an unknown 
Scotch poet named Sanders M’Comas. 

21 This and the following quotations are from Brackenridge, 
Modern Chivalry, a reprint edited by C. M. Newlin, pp. 174-175, 177, 
185-186, 193, 195 (New York, 1937). 
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One citizen in the audience raised an objection in stating that there 


Are many others that have fought, 

And taken the Hessian by the throat, 

And may deserve more solid praise, 

Than wearing that small thing of brass... 


A near-by clergyman chimed in to call the harassed Cincinnat an “idol- 
ater” for worshipping at the shrine of his bauble. But the crafty gentle- 
man countered all arguments by spouting standard Federalist phi- 
losophy: 


Because there must be low and high 
And what is better born and bred, 

’Tis reasonable should be the head... 
So, it is reas’nable, there should, 

Be a distinction of the brood; 

And those who have but little sense 
And lower quality of brains, 

Should occupy a sphere beneath. 


The Cincinnat then vigorously berated a militia-man who insisted that 
all veterans deserve a token of recognition: 


To have insignia at your breast! 
As well might an irrational beast, 
The horse that draws artillery gun... 


Pandemonium soon ensued, and the brave Cincinnat was forced to 
flee for his life. He encountered in his flight a cavalcade of knights who 
would listen to his tale and sympathize with the aim of the Society of 
the Cincinnati: to “restore the days of yore.” The Cincinnat deemed 
it far more preferable “to joust” with the aristocratic knights than “with 
the rabble of mankind in their prejudices.” 

The purpose of Brackenridge’s satire is all too apparent, and he 
sums up his vital points in a brief prose addition: 
For it (Society of the Cincinnati] must naturally evaporate in a 
few years, the spirit of the times being wholly changed, from what 
it was in the days of chivalry, and not capable of supporting an ex- 
cresence which has no natural root or foundation in the opinion of 
the people. 
Both the crude poetry and the concise prose summary stand as forceful 
antitheses to the points set forth both by the earlier Connecticut Wits 


and by Alsop and Dwight. 
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The Federalist poetic assault on Western Pennsylvania politics, 
then, was motivated by profound fear of a usurping of the rights and 
privileges properly due the “socially desirable” by unruly citizens of 
the frontier. The rollicking couplets which the Wits wrote expressed 
the frenzied palaver of an expiring “tie-wig” brand of Federalism so 
dear to these poets. By 1824 the Federalist party was defunct; thus, the 
satire which they had hurled at the opposition went for nought. The 
frontier democracy in Western Pennsylvania with its conglomeration of 
“rogues, knaves, and rascals” well survived the bombardment. 








THE PHILANTHROPIC TRADITION IN PITTSBURGH* 


STANTON BELFOUR 


7? philanthropic tradition in Pittsburgh has its origin in the dual 
nature of the pioneer Americans of the late eighteenth century 
when the inhabitants of the western counties were first citizens of the 
Old West. Independent as these people were personally, they were de- 
pendent on those about them for help in harvest, in raising house- 
frames, and in illness. In this new country, the pioneers turned to 
neighbors for many offices and functions that are performed by govern- 
ment or specialists in riper communities. Just as isolation in American 
foreign policy is an authentic outcome of community isolation, so are 
the multitude of American relief organizations the descendants of primi- 
tive interdependence. Hence, the dual nature of the American: indi- 
vidualism and herd instinct, indifference and kindliness. 

The giving men do is a personal thing. But differences are rooted 
in religion, nationality, and economic levels. In addition, there have 
been historic shifts. 

A Glance at History 

Among primitive people there were no “poor” in the modern sense. 
The elemental needs of food, clothing, and shelter were supplied 
through the family. To belong to a numerous family was to have aid 
to dependent children, maternity benefits, unemployment insurance, 
home relief, medical care, fire insurance, an old age annuity, and free 
burial. 

Oriental peoples relied on family responsibility, whereas the Egyp- 
tians emphasized meeting destitute needs. The Greek and early Roman 
concepts were radically different—kindly acts “toward people,” not 
toward the poor. Giving was directed toward the state or a worthy citi- 
zen, rather than out of pity for the poor. Later the Romans developed 
municipal foundations for people in need. The Hebrews developed the 
tradition of generous giving to God and the poor. Jacob saw a vision 
at Bethel and promised a tenth “of all thou shalt give me” to his Lord. 
Beginning with Abram the principle of giving the tithe, or tenth, was 
firmly established. The teachings of Jesus next gave lofty motivation 

*An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on March 22, 1954. Mr. Belfour is director 
and secretary of The Pittsburgh Foundation, a trustee of this 


society, and an official or consultant of other civic agencies, both 
state and local.—Ed. 
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and personal ethic for givers—the most important single influence on 
philanthropy in the western world. 

The Christian concepts are so far above men’s thinking, then and 
now, that they remain more admired than followed. Such principles 
are: the spirit of the giver is more important than the size of the gift; 
the value of the gift is determined by the sacrifice of the giver; giving 
has its rewards; giving should not be limited to family and friends; and 
the gift should be made in secret, not for public credit. 

The medieval church was the chief almoner in Europe, but as 
power and wealth became more secular, the church ceased to be the 
exclusive dispenser of charity. Kings and wealthy individuals became 
philanthropists. In England frequent charities were endowments cre- 
ated for poor scholars and for schools. Thus came a new wave of philan- 
thropy springing from the rising middle class. In 1601, to create, con- 
trol, and protect such funds, the famous Anglo-Saxon cornerstone law 
was enacted, the Elizabethan Statute of Charitable Uses. Gifts of the 
period were in the form of permanent funds and often called “founda- 
tions.” Indeed, they are the antecedents of American philanthropic 
foundations. It should be noted, however, that they lacked one impor- 
tant ingredient of the American device—wide freedom of action. 

Even in 1837 there were 28,840 foundations in England and most 
with “dead hand” directions and narrow purposes. A regulations com- 
mission had to be appointed to adjust intolerable situations. The Eng- 
lish Poor Law in 1601 was another milestone in the history of relief. 

But thoughtful people saw broader needs than those met by work- 
houses, doles, almshouses, hospitals, and schools. Societies and associa- 
tions multiplied rapidly after the industrial revolution. Family social 
work began in England in 1869 and in the United States in Buffalo in 
1877. While there were early attempts to organize charity in Germany 
under Bismarck and in France, Great Britain has generally been the 
proving ground for American experiments in relief and philanthropy. 

In one respect the United States has proceeded along different lines: 
in the establishment of the philanthropic foundation not devoted to 
the limited and closely defined purposes of the earlier perpetuity, but 
rather as exploratory, research, and demonstration agencies. 

Nineteenth Century Giving in Pittsburgh 

This cursory explanation of philanthropic giving, really just a 

glance at the history of giving, is pertinent to a consideration of the 
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local scene where today there are more foundations than elsewhere in 
the United States save New York City. 

The first philanthropy in the Upper Ohio Valley, or “Pittsylvania 
Country,” after the neighborly virus alluded to at the outset of this 
paper, was the Kirk of the Calvinists. “Religion,” says Edward C. Jenkins 
in his writings on giving, “has been the seed plot in which grew nearly 
all the organizations included in philanthropy.” The Presbyterian 
Church here was almoner for many causes now supported by seculai 
giving or by government. There are no complete statistics of early 
church giving, but even today about fifty per cent of voluntary giving 
goes to religious agencies, according to the recent Sage Foundation 
study of philanthropic giving. We know also that the Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy was built by public subscription with assistance from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. And so it appears that until the Civil War 
much of philanthropic giving in Pittsburgh was for church and school, 
to the respective denominations or the early academies in Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Canonsburg, Meadville, and elsewhere. 

Just as the Reverend John Harvard gave money and books in 1636, 
so did the early men of property give books, land, and money to the 
Western Pennsylvania academies. But Upper Ohio Valley folk were 
generally too poor for much generosity until James O’Hara became rich 
enough to present the First Presbyterian Church its famous glass 
chandelier. 

In general, the nineteenth-century philanthropic tradition in Pitts- 
burgh can be divided into the ante-bellum or pre-Civil War era and 
the late, or post-war period. Previous to 1860 philanthropy was devoted 
largely to the care of the poor and after the great stimulus to humani- 
tarianism provoked by the crisis of 1865, a plethora of charitable organi- 
zations was founded. Some of these agencies are still in existence, while 
others are their lineal descendants. 

Almost from the start Pittsburgh took public action for the care of 
the poor and helpless. Laws were passed to raise funds. Buildings were 
created by towns, boroughs, and the county, and improvements were 
made as the population increased. 

In 1818 so many impoverished immigrants arrived in Pittsburgh 
and were unable to proceed that Pittsburgh built its first poorhouse. 
There was much complaint about the expense. The Gazette stated that 
Pittsburgh spent more than $3,000 for the poor in 1818. By 1822 the 
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poorhouse, located one and one-half miles northwest of Allegheny Town, 
was considered to be the best of its kind west of the mountains. For 
the year 1827 care of the poor cost $1,913.58. Soon after, in 1832, the 
Orphan Society of Pittsburgh and Allegheny was founded with state 
aid. This is today the Protestant Home for Children and the oldest 
charitable institution. It was generously endowed by Charles Brewer 
and William Holmes. Then and now it has been fostered by benevo- 
lent ladies. 

This was the middle period of American Society. Professor Com- 
mager describes it: “Playing in and out of the material forces, like sum- 
mer lightning in heavy clouds, were spiritual currents, intellectual 
sparks, thunderbolts of radicalism: portents of the clear flame of emanci- 
pation that was to split the American firmament and set its very stars 
a-rocking.” “It was a day,” wrote John Morley, “of ideals in every 
camp.” The zeal for social and humanitarian reform left scarcely any 
phase of American life untouched. 

Pittsburgh in 1839 had a Provident Society to provide food for the 
poor during cold weather. The Germans here already in 1832 had or- 
ganized to help German immigrants. 

The panic of 1837 left its scar on Pittsburgh’s society and economy. 
The city authorities gave six thousand bushels of coal to the poor in 
the winter of 1837-38. The Society for Indigent Females was founded 
in 1838 to give employment to women and also distributed garments 
and provisions. 

In the 1840's the third in a succession of city poorhouses was built. 
In 1846 the city poor tax was five mills on the dollar. This was reduced 
to two mills the following year. But the poor persisted in Pittsburgh. 
In 1855 ladies’ benevolent societies opened soup-houses. The first one 
exhausted its supply of fifty-four gallons in a half-day! 

Leading Episcopalians founded their Church Home (still in opera- 
tion) in 1858, with Felix Brunot and Charles Brewer as principal en- 
dowment-donors. Here is the first real sectarian attempt for the care of 
the aging. From church-motivated men came the Y.M.C.A., currently 
celebrating its centennial. 

The age of irredentist democracy and awkwardness was passing. 
The labor movement was under way. Utopian contests for escape gave 
creative joy and friendship to thousands of generous and sanguine souls 
from Brook Farm to New Harmony, but acquisitive society sucked them 
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all back into its vortex. Only the Mormons achieved success. Emerson 
wrote Carlyle that anyone you meet in the street might produce a new 
community project from his waistcoat pocket. Horace Greeley kept the 
New York Tribune columns open to all these movements; but his best 
advice to the workers of America was to go to Pittsburgh and beyond. 

But the greatest reform movement of the forties was abolition. Jef- 
ferson’s “fire bell” rang through the Pittsburgh night and the name of the 
American Colonization Society began to appear in the testamentary 
giving of Pittsburghers. 

“Reverend” Charles Avery, a Methodist lay preacher who accumu- 
lated wealth before he got religion, was one of the first abolitionists in 
Pittsburgh. His wealth came from the cotton business, but he also in- 
vested heavily in copper and drugs. He was determined to found a 
college for Negroes and obtained the incorporation of Allegheny Institute 
and Mission Church in 1849 on his own property. His estate was valued 
at $800,000 with bequests of $25,000 to the colored institute, $5,000 
each to Passavant Infirmary and the Insane Asylum of Western Penn 
Hospital, and $20,000 each for aging Methodist clergymen and Oberlin 
College. The residue of Avery’s estate was to be devoted to the “eleva- 
tion” of colored people to “disseminate the gospel of Jesus Christ among 
the tribes of Africa.” It appears that Avery was the pioneer in interracial 
relations in Pittsburgh. Lest we forget the grapes of wrath have not yet 
yielded all their bitter vintage. 

Pittsburgh was not only the arsenal of freedom during the Civil 
War but also a great center for services to soldiers. Here were Com- 
mittees of Subsistence and Public Safety with B. F. Jones and William 
Thaw as prominent members. Food and money were collected to fur- 
nish meals to soldiers in transit—the Civil War version of USO. The 
Pittsburgh Sanitary Commission was the Civil War Red Cross. This 
was a philanthropic monument to Felix R. Brunot, son of a retired army 
officer. Brunot was the big name in Pittsburgh philanthropy during the 
Civil War. He was a graduate of Jefferson College and became rich 
in the practice of civil engineering, railroad and steel investment, and 
as a silent partner in the firm of Singer, Nimick, and Company. Brunot 
refused military commissions to further his interest in moral affairs. He 
worked with the sick and wounded in hospitals and on the field. After 
the bloody battle of Shiloh, he was placed in charge of two relief boats 
on the Ohio. Later he commanded a party of twenty-five surgeons and 
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held a military pass from Secretary Stanton. He was captured by the 
Confederates and confined in Libby Prison. Later President Grant 
made him the head of an Indian Commission. Brunot’s interests in 
Indian welfare and Christian education were only two of a hundred 
other charitable activities. While chiefly remembered as the grandson 
of one of the earliest Pittsburgh physicians and for his war services, he 
was also devoted to the work of such institutions as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, and the Allegheny 
Cemctery. He was the prime mover for and served as first president of 
the first public library. Brunot in 1864 was president of the great Sani- 
tary Fair which raised money for war work. Pittsburghers contributed 
a higher per capita sum in relation to the population than did supporters 
of any other fair in the United States. This 18-day exposition cleared 
$320,000. Because the war ended soon after, $200,000 of this sum was 
given to Western Pennsylvania Hospital for its endowment. 

Another Civil War agency was the Fruit and Flower Mission, still 
in existence. Instead of giving fruit and flowers to sick soldiers, it now 
assists the visiting nurses in providing assistance to families in need. 

Following the Civil War, Pittsburgh became established as the 
forge of America. As the profits of the new industrial age were being 
realized, lesser lights began to write their names in the history of 
philanthropy. 

St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum had been founded by Sisters of Mercy 
at Webster and Chatham in 1849, the same year when the Pittsburgh 
Infirmary (now Passavant Hospital) was located in old Allegheny. The 
Sisters of Notre Dame founded St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum in 1874 on 
Troy Hill, chiefly for German children. In 1880 the Colored Orphan 
Asylum was established by Miss Jane Holmes as the first of a number 
of charitable institutions she was to found, direct, and endow. A board- 
ing house for young women was transferred to the Protestant Home for 
Boys in Allegheny in 1880. Miss Holmes later bequeathed $50,000 to 
this institution. The Allegheny Day Nursery came in 1886 and the 
United Presbyterian Women’s Association and Orphans’ Home in 1879 
—also in Allegheny. 

Another Jane Holmes bequest was the Pittsburgh Free Dispensary 
in 1873. This remarkable lady founded the Protestant Home for 
Incurables in Lawrenceville in 1883. While the aegis for the Protestant 
Home for Aged Women had its origin in 1869 with the Y.W.C.A., it 
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was the leadership of Miss Holmes and Mrs. Felix Brunot who con- 
ducted a bazaar which yielded $8,000 to launch this project. Mr. James 
Kelly, who saved Wilkinsburg from annexation to Pittsburgh, gave five 
acres of land. This gentleman was a real estate operator who mortgaged 
one piece of land to buy another and dominated the life of the “Holy 
City” for half a century. 

When men applied to the Protestant Home for Women for ad- 
mission in 1889, Miss Holmes organized another Home—this one for 
Aged Men & Couples and Kelly gave five more of his Wilkinsburg acres. 

Pennsylvania was now setting up poor districts, but as Pittsburgh 
boomed in the post-Civil War decades, the favorite philanthropic gifts 
were the Brewer and other fuel funds for the needy. 

As we meet tonight, some poor citizen is burning coal paid for by 
the Brewer Fuel Fund, now in the custody of The Pittsburgh Founda- 
tion. Charles Brewer came to Pittsburgh in 1814 and became a rich 
dry-goods merchant. By prudent management his estate yielded almost 
$500,000 with bequests to hospitals, asylums, homes, Indian missions, 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, indigent seamen, and other 
beneficiaries. But he is chiefly known for the Brewer Alcove in the 
Mercantile Library and the idea of creating a fund for fuel for the 
poor. He died on the eve of the Civil War, but others emulated him, 
from grocer James Crawford in 1863 to Widow Katherine McKee in 
1917. There are trust funds in Pittsburgh aggregating several hundred 
thousand dollars for supplying coal to the needy. 

After the fuel funds came societies for the improvement of the 
poor. Pittsburgh had a city farm or almshouse in the township of Mif- 
flin on the south side of the Monongahela in 1851. An insane depart- 
ment was added in 1869 and for years people left bequests to it. The 
Allegheny City Home was founded in 1871. Some benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen established the Pittsburgh Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor in 1875. The Little Sisters of the Poor, beginning in 
Allegheny, made door-to-door solicitations for the care of the indigent. 
The Y.W.C.A. on Chatham Street set up a temporary home for the 
destitute in 1868. The Ladies Relief Association of Allegheny founded 
the Home for the Friendless in Allegheny which was helped by another 
Jane Holmes bequest. James Kelly gave more land to start the Chris- 
tian Home for Women in 1871. Following the Civil War there were 
so many dependent widows and children that the Allegheny Relief 
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Society ladies founded the Widows’ Home Association. 

The late forties were years for the founding of Mercy, Western 
Pennsylvania, Dixmont, and Passavant hospitals. Then came Homeo- 
pathic (now Shadyside) in 1865, St. Francis in 1865, and Allegheny 
General in 1882. Clergymen, physicians, and leading citizens were 
prime movers. 

Another development was the Pittsburgh Newsboys’ Home in 1885. 
This was a school at Fifth and Liberty for one hundred scholars. Later, 
home and industrial departments were added. Today this institution is 
the Kay Boys’ Club in the Hill District and Shadyside Boys’ Club for 
the Walnut Street area (endowed from the estate of James I. Kay). 

In summary, Pittsburgh has been “poor-conscious” from pioneer 
days. There was no organized charity here when Washington was in- 
augurated. Fifty years later came the beginnings. The Civil War days 
were a stimulus. Then came the institutions which survive. One of 
these was the Y.W.C.A. when East Liberty ladies in bustles and bon- 
nets, and chaired by Mrs. Felix Brunot, got underway in 1875. Adelaide 
Nevin, writing in 1888, has left a roster of Pittsburgh women who la- 
bored for “sweet charity’s sake.” Kelly’s acres and Miss Holmes’ leader- 
ship and bequests set the pace. The surplus wealth of Pittsburgh was, 
beginning with the Brewer gifts, to endow the new social agencies of 
the town. 

Twentieth Century Giving in Pittsburgh 

The profits of the new industrial age were not all put back into 
business; millions of dollars were poured by philanthropists into educa- 
tion. Before the Civil War, Stephen Girard’s gift of two million dollars 
in 1831 to found a Philadelphia school for boys was so rare it branded 
the donor as an eccentric. After the war such gifts became common 
and were sought and expected. In 1865 Ezra Cornell’s electric telegraph 
fortune went to found the college “far above Cayuga’s waters.” In 1873 
Cornelius Vanderbilt's railroad profits made possible the new univer- 
sity at Nashville. Three years later Johns Hopkins University opened 
its doors because a merchant-banker gave it $4,500,000 and his name. 
The resources of Harvard were $2,500,000 when President Eliot was 
inaugurated in 1869; half a century later they were more than 100 
millions. 

Then came the pronouncement from Pittsburgh in 1899. Andrew 
Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth challenged the millionaire to be “a trus- 
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tee for the poor, entrusted for a season with a great part of the increased 
wealth of the community, but administering it for the community,” 
and labeled as disgraced the man who died rich. Coupled with this 
belief is our conviction that the healthiest society is one in which im- 
provements and reforms are brought about in the first instance by private 
initiative rather than by governmental action. 

Carnegie’s gospel was implemented by his establishment of eight 
great foundations to which he gave more than $200,000,000. The 
Rockefellers followed with their three great foundations and $400,- 
000,000. 

The first wave of foundations began in 1863 when George Peabody 
established his Fund with $2,000,000 to advance education in the South. 
In 1882 the John F. Slater Fund for Negroes was organized, again out 
of surplus wealth. While five more such foundations had late nineteenth 
century development, the chief growth of this form of lasting gifts to 
charity occurred largely in the twentieth century and was sparked by 
Andrew Carnegie’s philosophy and performance. 

The antecedents of the philanthropic foundation are Biblical, 
Greek, Roman, Medieval, and Elizabethan. But their methods were 
largely palliative in a highly restricted sense. Their elements were now 
molded to new purposes by the rapid expansion of productive power 
and wealth in the United States in the late nineteenth century. These 
factors were combined with the widespread belief in the idea of progress 
and the American dream to create a new social vision, as well as a new 
gospel and method of philanthropy. The new vision was that, armed 
with the tools of science and the knowledge they would uncover, men 
might hope to cure both human and social evils at their source. The 
new gospel was that the true function of philanthropy lay, not in pallia- 
tive relief, but in pursuing this new vision. The new method was the 
American foundation organized to apply the same energy and ingenuity 
to the business of administering endowments wisely as the donors had 
given to the business of acquiring wealth. 

Whereas charity has as its purpose the relief of individual pain or 
the reduction of individual ignorance, the modern foundation is char- 
acteristically concerned with the basic causes of pain and ignorance. All 
societies encourage charity, but the modern foundation, says the new 
Carnegie Corporation president, is American as hot dogs and coca-cola. 
It reflects a complex of beliefs and motives in our society. While we 
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admire men with the capacity to amass large fortunes, we have come to 
believe that the true measure of their greatness is their capacity to dis- 
pose of their fortunes wisely in the service of the society which nur- 
tured them. 

Pittsburgh’s role as the initiator of the age of big business and its 
success at building up industry to a size and efficiency never before 
attained anywhere has made it the synonym for materialism in the 
minds of people everywhere. But anyone who knows his Pittsburgh is 
conscious of a powerful undercurrent of idealism, stronger here than 
elsewhere. Pittsburgh industrialists, from James O’Hara to the current 
leadership of Heinz, Mellon, Hillman, Falk, and Kaufmann, have di- 
verted their wealth into channels and institutions whose returns are 
measured, not in dollars and cents but in the spiritual and intellectual 
growth of the community and nation. The philanthropic tradition is 
ingrained in Pittsburgh history from village days. There are scores of 
Pittsburgh men now remembered by their posterity only as successful 
merchants or manufacturers or financiers but who really regarded them- 
selves chiefly as humanitarians and only secondarily as businessmen. 

There is another side to the picture. Much of the wealth earned 
here has gone to support educational institutions, humanitarian enter- 
prises, and cultural activities outside Pittsburgh. This has done much to 
make Pittsburgh an amorphous community, without a full awareness of 
the greatness and dignity of its past and its cultural traditions, and with 
a limited civic spirit. Writing his history of the town in 1937, Professor 
Leland Baldwin commented: “It is essentially a city in the formative 
stage, occupied with an effort to become at once more local and more 
tolerant and cosmopolitan.” Here is the setting for the new day and 
the new town, thwarted first by depression, then World War II, and 
now, Russian Imperialism. But we are over the threshold and in transit 
from blueprint to action to meet the cultural and social welfare lag. 

What has been the role of foundations to meet the challenges of 
the new city? The hallmark of any free society is the pluralistic struc- 
ture of its institutions, economic, political, and cultural. Equally im- 
portant attributes of such a society are the diversity of its enterprise, 
the large degree of spontaneous, individual, and group initiative which 
gives that enterprise direction and momentum and the toleration of all 
shades of opinion. In the maintenance of that type of society, especially 
in the maintenance of such a society’s cultural values, our privately 
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managed foundations have played, and will continue to play, a major 
role. Their multiplicity in Pittsburgh and elsewhere and the variety of 
their special fields of interest at once reflect and nourish that cultural 
pluralism which is the very anatomy of freedom. They are, moreover, 
among our chief initiators of progress since the primary purpose is to 
risk funds for experimentation in every creditable avenue of cultural 
endeavor and to advance research frontiers in the sciences, arts, and pro- 
fessions. 

Carnegie’s principal benefactions were on a national or interna- 
tional scale. He did provide in Pittsburgh two great institutions of serv- 
ice: Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Technical Schools, since grown 
into Carnegie Institute of Technology. In many of the Allegheny 
County towns Carnegie’s name is also memorialized in public libraries. 
Here also are the headquarters of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 
established in 1904 to recognize heroic efforts to save human life, relieve 
the injured making these efforts, and provide for their widows and 
orphans. Left for future generations to solve were the special town-hall 
libraries in Braddock, Homestead, Duquesne, and Allegheny. 

Henry Clay Frick’s benefactions included gifts of a magnificent 
park and a foundation in 1910 for teachers. Its major program has been 
devoted to scholarships and a summer institute for teachers in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 

William Thaw gave freely to Allegheny Observatory, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and charitable enterprises. 

Mrs. Mary Schenley in 1889 gave Pittsburgh its first park (9,480 
acres) and a part of what is now Riverview Park. 

The best known gifts of Henry C. Phipps were the botanical con- 
servatories in Pittsburgh and Allegheny City. 

John Munhall developed the first housing project, the Magees 
built a hospital and a zoological garden, and Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Mellon 
rebuilt the magnificent East Liberty Presbyterian Church. The Guskies 
built the Jewish Orphanage. 

Then in the thirties and forties came some other significant philan- 
thropic developments. The fortune of Andrew Mellon was left in trust 
for education and charity. For a decade there was haphazard giving in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere of almost $5,000,000. This was coupled with 
gifts exceeding $100,000,000 to create, build, equip, and endow the 
National Gallery of Art in the federal city, the largest single gift ever 
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made by a citizen to his government. In 1946 the Trustees announced 
the remaining assets of the trust, some $30,000,000 would be spent in 
Pittsburgh. The major gifts since that announcement have been the 
establishment of a School of Public Health at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, generous giving to the Pennsylvania College of Women, and 
the University of Pittsburgh Medical School endowment. 

The fortune of W. L. Mellon in the form of the W. L. and May 
T. Mellon Foundation has been devoted largely to the founding and 
endowment of a school of industrial management at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

The children of R. B. Mellon have created, inter vivos, separate 
foundations to develop the new Pittsburgh. The Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation is largely devoted to medicine and primarily at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Medical School, although there have been signifi- 
cant gifts to recreation and education, principally the Children’s Zoo. 

The Richard King Mellon Foundation, recently established, has 
not yet formulated a known policy, but gradually its giving is being re- 
vealed in the redevelopment of Pittsburgh. One such project is the new 
mid-town park (Mellon Square). 

Another great Mellon gift, in addition to substantial giving to the 
University of Pittsburgh, was the creation of the Institute of Industrial 
Research, really an operating foundation like the Carnegie Institute. 
There is also a Matthew Mellon Foundation. 

The Falk Foundation, established by Maurice Falk in memory of 
his deceased wife in 1929, has national interests in studies of problems 
basically affecting American economy. While economic research is its 
fundamental program, there is increasingly out-of-program giving for 
the community such as gifts for a Medical School Library, a chair in 
social studies at Carnegie Tech, and support of a program in mental 
health and pediatrics. A new direction is the political education of 
college students. 

The Buhl Foundation, created by the Northside Merchant, was a 
great gift to the community because it works largely in Allegheny 
County. It promotes medical research and public health, research in 
natural sciences, higher education, social work, and housing standards. 
The record of its giving has been truly great in the building of Chatham 
Village, the Planetarium and Carnegie’s cyclotron, research in regional 
history, recognition of able youth, a social study of Pittsburgh, and 
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many other tangible projects. 

The Heinz family giving has also been a force for inyproving Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to the beautiful chapel at the University, there is 
the Howard Heinz Endowment which is devoted to religious, educa- 
tional, aesthetic, social welfare, and educational giving. 

Some of the Pennsylvania Railroad fortune of Robert Pitcairn sur- 
vives in the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation largely devoted to religion, edu- 
cation, relief, and community welfare. 

A remnant of the coffee fortune of John Arbuckle lives in the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. Oilman Addison Gibson created a foun- 
dation for student and medical loans. 

Our merchant prince, Mr. Edgar J. Kaufmann, has a foundation 
which plans a monumental gift for the erection of a civic arena in the 
redevelopment of up-town Pittsburgh. Other Kaufmann gifts have 
strong aesthetic directions. 

The Rudd water heater name is perpetuated in a music foundation. 
There are other family trusts in Pittsburgh: Chalfant, McClintock, 
Snyder, Spang, Ladd, Babcock, Clapp, Roth, Friend, et. al. And there 
are the Henry George, Harbison-Walker, and Industrial Hygiene Foun- 
dations—all devoted to marginal purposes. 

While the prime motivation of all this giving has been philan- 
thropic, there have been contributory economic situations. At first 
wealthy people were faced with the problem of disposing of surplus 
wealth. Then came the changing tax structure which impelled many 
persons to effect tax savings. In both periods the philanthropic founda- 
tion provided the most satisfactory medium for making private funds 
available for public purposes. 

Few large foundations are being established today. The last of the 
great philanthropic trusts was the creation of the giant Ford Foundation 
in 1936 to emphasize the social sciences as a “peace-welfare” fund. The 
trend in foundation development is toward the smaller family and cor- 
poration types, save for governmental entry in the field with the National 
Science Foundation. 

But a vehicle fortunately exists in one hundred American commu- 
nities to provide opportunity for the donor of lesser means to carry on 
philanthropic traditions with the same motivation as the widow and her 
mite or one imbued with the Carnegie gospel. 

In 1914 in Cleveland, mother church town which nurtured the 
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Community Chest, Judge Frederick Goff evolved the community trust 
idea which has been adopted by many large cities and many smaller ones. 
It is a plan for a special class of community foundation concerned with 
local social welfare and is an efficient means of handling smaller funds 
which would not warrant separate foundation status. 

Mr. Aims Coney brought the idea to Pittsburgh from Cleveland 
and in 1945 the Union Trust Company created The Pittsburgh Foun- 
dation. Bequests and capital funds from 36 sources and in amounts 
from $800 to $1,700,000 are invested by five Pittsburgh trust companies 
which deliver income or portions of the principal to a distribution com- 
mittee. Principal contributors have been Chester Lehman, Charles 
Locke, William K. Fitch, and the late Harry Wherrett. Their giving 
has helped improve the community. In addition, The Pittsburgh Foun- 
dation, with approval of Orphans’ Court, administers the Brewer, Craw- 
ford, and McKee Coal Funds, the Graff-Handel Fund for the poor and 
aged of Braddock, and a fund representing an oversubscription by the 
community for victims of the Great Chicago Fire. The Pleasant Hill 
Farms Association has continued its good works for summer vacations for 
working girls by giving its remaining assets to The Pittsburgh Founda- 
tion. Recently the Pittsburgh & Allegheny Milk & Ice Association, 
founded in 1901, began transferring its resources to the local trust. By 
the community trust plan and its flexibility for designated, special pur- 
pose, and undesignated giving, Pittsburghers, regardless of their means, 
can make lasting gifts as founders of funds for philanthropy. 

But philanthropic foundations cannot begin to solve single-hand- 
edly the numerous social problems facing us. They can, however, pro- 
vide much of the “seed money” with which these problems can be made 
the concern and responsibility of the public at large. Witness the large 
sums now given annually to cancer, heart, arthritis, and tuberculosis 
campaigns, which, not many years ago, were almost solely the beneficia- 
ries of a few large private foundations. By seeking out the neglected 
areas and “tension points” of society, the philanthropic foundation can 
serve a pioneering function in dramatizing situations where outside 
help is needed. 

While Pittsburgh, more than most places, has enjoyed a philan- 
thropic tradition from its richer and even not-so-rich citizens, the cur- 
rent scene in philanthropy is changing. Religion still gets half of the 
charity dollar. But government has entered the welfare field and the 
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corporations are giving to charity increasingly. Another side of the 
Pittsburgh story in welfare is that community chest giving here does not 
compare favorably with the other “big ten” cities in this category. There 
are local reasons for this poor response to the idea of federated financing, 
but the answers are enigmatic and require more wisdom than this writer 
would venture in this paper. 


Not all the wealthy citizens and the not-so-wealthy participate in 
the philanthropic tradition. Most of the steelmasters—Carnegie, Frick, 
and Phipps excepted—spent their fortunes elsewhere. When Mary 


Croghan ran away to marry the twice-widowed Capt. Edward E. H. 
Schenley, the O’Hara fortune, one of Pittsburgh’s largest, was for many 
years held by a foreign family. Millions of Pittsburgh-earned dollars 
continue to endow Eastern colleges and foreign missions. Orphans’ 
Court can attest that many large estates mention no bequest other than 
family and friends. The philanthropic dollar emanates from individuals 
(74c), charitable bequests (4c), corporations (5c), foundations (3c), 
and income from capital (14c). The Pittsburgh tradition has been good 
for two hundred years. 

This important place—Pittsburgh—is a better community because 
of the bequests of its citizens. From James O’Hara to Edgar Kaufmann 
the town has enjoyed the fruits of surplus wealth. Enshrined in the 
hearts of Pittsburghers are the names of Brunot, Brewer, Carnegie, Frick, 
Falk, the Jamison sisters, the Pitcairns and the Crabbes, Buhl and Falk, 
Harry Wherrett, the Mellon and Heinz connections. These people have 
set a pattern of giving and philanthropy to improve the community and 
the nation. 


“Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide.” 























JOSEPH C. SIBLEY, DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
ASPIRANT IN 1896* 


LEWIS W. RATHGEBER 


A s we approach the time for the presidential nominating conven- 
tions this year (1952), western Pennsylvanians can look back to 
an earlier time when some of them were even more directly concerned 
with such gatherings, especially with the Democratic convention in 
1896. 

It was that convention which set the pattern for the Democratic 
party in the following years, and which, to a large extent, created the 
political basis of victory that was to triumph in 1912 and again in 1932. 
In 1896, the Democratic party repudiated the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, who had been reélected in 1892. It turned its back on many 
of the leaders in the East, the city political machines, and placed the 
control of the party in the West and South under the leadership of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

Pennsylvania was vitally interested in the Democratic convention 
that year. The chairman of the Democratic national committee, chosen 
by Grover Cleveland in 1892, was William Harrity of Philadelphia. 
Besides, Pennsylvania had at least two candidates interested in the 
nomination. One was ex-Governor Robert Pattison. Pattison had been 
elected in 1877, at the age of twenty-five, as the city controller of Phila- 
delphia, and was greatly aided by the reform element of the city. In 
1882, he had been elected governor of Pennsylvania, again with the 
aid of the reform elements. He had been unable to run for reélection 
in 1886, due to the constitutional provision of Pennsylvania which pro- 
hibits a governor from succeeding himself. In 1890, he duplicated this 
feat and was again elected governor, serving until 1895. 

The other candidate was a man of great interest to western Penn- 
sylvanians. His name was Joseph Crocker Sibley. He was born in 
western New York in 1850, but came to Franklin, Pennsylvania, about 
1870 and lived there until his death in 1926. 

Sibley presents a most intriguing study. He did not become active 
in state and national politics until about 1890, although in 1879 he was 

*Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on its annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 27, 1952, 
and based on the author’s more extended thesis then submitted to 


the university in partial fulfillment of requirements for the master’s 
degree.—Ed. 
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elected mayor of Franklin as a low tariff Republican. His early years 
in Franklin were spent between his two great interests—the oil industry 
and agriculture. 

Sibley’s wealth, estimated at the time of his death at $3,000,000, 
came primarily from his interests in the oil industry. In 1873, he in- 
vented a process for the refining of oil to be used in railroad signal 
lights. It was reputed to be far superior in light, safety, and cold test to 
the oils then in use. He also, along with General Charles Miller, his 
brother-in-law, refined an oil which was used in railroad cylinders. 
According to one newspaper account at the time, it had virtually re- 
placed tallow, the previous lubricant, and was used by over one-half of 
the American railway mileage.! In later years, Sibley joined the Ga- 
lena and Signal Oil Companies with the Standard Oil system and was 
closely associated with the Standard Oil Company. This action did not 
come, however, until after his participation in the 1896 campaign. 

Sibley first entered the Republican party, then joined the Prohi- 
bitionists, next was a great friend of the Populists, then a Democrat and 
finally he rejoined the Republican party. Sibley’s second great interest 
—agriculture—was undoubtedly one of the most important factors lead- 
ing him away from the Republican party. It may seem strange today, 
when the farmer is considered one of the strongest supporters of the 
Republican party, even to hint that at one time they were close to the 
Democratic party in Pennsylvania. However, voting figures in Smull’s 
Legislative Hand Book, predecessor of the Pennsylvania Manual, show 
that for many years prior to 1932, the strength of the Democratic party 
in Pennsylvania, such as it was, happened to be concentrated in the 
rural areas. 

Sibley was probably the outstanding farmer of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Along with General Miller he had three farms in Venango 
County: the Fair Ground farm of 190 acres, where the annual county 
fair was held; the Galena farm, of 25 acres, on the west side of the Pitts- 
burgh Pike between Franklin and Uniontown; and the Prospect Hill 
farm of 200 acres, six miles southeast of Franklin.2 In later life, after 
becoming unhappy and disillusioned over politics, he returned to farm- 
ing with great relish. In 1911, he bought 760 acres and named it the 
River Ridge farm. This farm is between Oil City and Franklin and can 

1 Venango Citizen Press, September 1, 1887. 


2 Charles A. Babcock, Venango County, Pennsylvania, 184 
(Chicago, 1919). 
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be seen from the highway on the other side of the Allegheny River as 
one drives between the two cities. 

The scope of Sibley’s interests in agriculture was vast. He built the 
first silo west of the Allegheny Mountains. He had great herds of Jersey 
cattle, Shetland ponies, and the largest herd of pure bred Angora goats 
in the United States. By 1886, he had one of the De Laval cream sepa- 
rators, and all of his barns, stables, and grounds were lighted by elec- 
tricity. He was greatly interested in thoroughbred horses.? He was a 
featured speaker at many agricultural meetings. He was a director of 
the Venango County Agricultural Society and of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, a member of the Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, 
and president of the Pennsylvania State Dairymen’s Association. 

Thus it was that Sibley, far from being primarily an industrialist, 
was intimately connected with agriculture. As a matter of fact, Sibley 
seemed, during the period 1880-1890, to be drifting away from indus- 
trial influences. Yet this should not seem too strange because the greater 
part of his youth, prior to arriving in Franklin, was spent as a laborer on 
his father’s farm in western New York. These agrarian influences can 
be summed up in certain conclusions. 

First, he developed a definite sympathy for and understanding of 
the problems of the farmer. He desired to see the farmer receive more 
income for his products. And the farmers of northwestern Pennsylvania 
were in a more unfortunate economic position with regard to the price 
situation than were the farmers of eastern and southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania because they were farther from the big city markets. In addition, 
they had considerably poorer railroad connections than farmers in other 
sections of the state. 

Secondly, Sibley had a better understanding and comprehension of 
the Populist and other radical tendencies of the western farmer, espe- 
cially free silver, than did most Pennsylvanians. It should be noted in 
this respect that Populism was stronger in northwestern Pennsylvania 
than anywhere else in the state. This is shown by the fact that the 
highest Populist vote in the 1892 presidential election was in the coun- 
ties of Crawford, Erie, Venango, and Warren.* Thus, Sibley had more 
opportunity to come in contact with Populism than most Pennsy lvanians. 

Sibley’s real entrance into active politics came in 1892, when he 

3 Venango Citizen Press, April 28, 1898. 


4 Smull’s Legislative Handbook and Manual of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 1893, p. 582. 
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ran for Congress from the 26th District, formed from Erie and Craw- 
ford counties, having been nominated by the Prohibitionists, the Popu- 
lists, and the Democrats of that district. Such unanimity was unusual 
and no doubt Sibley’s wealth helped to pave the way for such action. 
The Republicans had nominated Dr. Theodore L. Flood, of Meadville, 
who was the distinguished editor of the Chautauquan. 

In the election of 1892, Sibley carried both counties in the district 
with a majority of 3,367. On the other hand, Cleveland, who ran for 
President, lost both counties in the district. Harrison had a plurality 
of 2,315 votes over Cleveland and James B. Weaver, the Populist candi- 
date. Weaver had 1,751 votes in the two counties.> The Populists had 
helped greatly in the election of Sibley, who was friendly to their 
agrarian demands, especially that of free silver which the farmers be- 
lieved to be cheap money. 

Sibley gained considerable renown throughout the state. In Decem- 
ber he went to Philadelphia to attend a celebration in honor of Harrity 
and sat in the same box with Governor Pattison and Senator Gorman. 
The Harrisburg newspaper correspondents in suggesting candidates for 
governor in 1894 brought out Sibley’s name.® Sibley’s victory in a Re- 
publican district had brought him state fame, and he was soon to achieve 
national fame from the floor of Congress. 

In 1893 Cleveland called the 53rd Congress to meet in special ses- 
sion to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. The west and south, 
under the leadership of Bryan of Nebraska and Richard P. (“Silver 
Dick”) Bland of Missouri, rallied to oppose repeal while the eastern 
interests led by Bourke Cockran of New York and William L. Wilson 
of West Virginia, supported Cleveland. Into this conflict stepped the 
new Congressman from Pennsylvania, “Joe” Sibley, who firmly allied 
himself on the side of free silver and the masses. His maiden speech on 
August 18, 1893, was reported by the free silver press as “attracting gen- 
eral attention throughout the country. Probably no other speech in 
Congress since the Civil War has had so wide a circulation.”” 

This speech of Sibley’s is very interesting. It indicated a distrust 
of urban interests with their great banking houses. He decried the con- 
centration of wealth, twisted the British lion’s tail, and assailed other 
foreign influences. He even suggested that it had been a good idea for 

5 Smull’s Handbook, 1893, p. 484. 
6 Venango Citizen Press, January 26, 1893. 


7 H. M. Irwin, “Presidential Possibilities: Honorable Joseph C. 
Sibley,” in American Magazine of Civics, 6:619 (June, 1895). 
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Christ to have driven the money changers from the temple. This last 
suggestion is reminiscent of a similar suggestion made in the early days 
of 1933. Throughout the speech there was a definite note of Bryanism. 
How much influence Bryan may have had on Sibley is not clear, but 
they were no doubt closely allied because when Sibley’s time ran out 
during the speech, it was Bryan who asked for an extension.® 

Sibley’s assumption of the cloak of the defender of the Common 
Man along with his espousal of free silver had two results: first, it im 
mediately split his strength in Pennsylvania where the old-line Demo- 
crats, including Harrity and Pattison, would have nothing further to 
do with him; second, it catapulted him to national fame and gave him 
national status. During the remainder of the special session and the 
regular session, beginning in December, 1893, Sibley continued to be 
an active leader in the free silver fight and for other progressive legisla- 
tion. For instance, he favored the income tax provision of the Wilson- 
Gorman Tariff bill. 

As the elections of 1894 approached in Pennsylvania, Sibley real- 
ized the full effect of his actions. The Populists of Pennsylvania asked 
him to be their candidate for governor, but he declined because he 
could not count on the support of the Democrats. He was endorsed by 
the Democrats of Westmoreland and Crawford counties, but the Demo- 
crats of his home county attacked him bitterly. It seemed as if the 
prophet was without honor in his own county. 

Sibley was renominated for Congress from the Erie-Crawford dis- 
trict by the Democrats and Populists but refused to accept. His name 
remained on the ballot and he was defeated in November. It was 
claimed that the old-line Democrats, supporters of Cleveland and the 
gold standard, voted against him. 

Sibley returned to Washington for the last session of the 53rd Con- 
gress in December, 1894. He was not the only “lame duck” because 
Bryan had also been defeated. 

He refused to be changed by his defeat. On the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 8, 1895, he took the floor of the House and proceeded to deliver a 
scathing rebuke to Cleveland. He opened his attack by saying: “The 
government reserves in both money and veracity are seriously depleted.” 
Then he followed with such statements as, “He has trampled down the 
prerogatives of the people . . . Cleveland jis like a blind man at the 
rudder ... The Democratic Party is diseased in a single member . . . 


8 Congressional Record, 53 Congress, 1 session, 467. 
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cut it off and cast it from thee.”? The free silver press commented: 
“His speech of January 8, 1895, is considered by the adherents of free 
silver to be one of the most logical, powerful, and comprehensive 
answers that has ever been made to the contentions of the gold mono- 
metallists.”!° 

Regardless of the free silver support which Sibley might have 
gained by his bitter attacks on Cleveland and his administration, it 
should be observed that Sibley was violating one of the great maxims of 
the successful politician. He was rendering compromise between the 
Cleveland group and himself impossible. One should remember that 
Bryan did not fall into this trap. 

Sibley now began to take the case of free silver, and incidentally, 
his own presidential candidacy, to the people. In March, 1895, he con- 
sented to head the American Bi-Metallic League which demanded free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1. By April, the press reported that his presi- 
dential boom was well under way.!! He attended a meeting at Denver 
and spent April and May campaigning on the Pacific slope. In June he 
debated with Venango County’ s Democratic leader, J. D. Hancock, on 
free silver. Hancock upheld the single standard. Sibley was now being 
pushed openly by the silverites for President, and the American Maga- 
zine of Civics carried an article on him as a presidential possibility.!2 
He spoke at Memphis, Tennessee, Topeka, Kansas, and in North Caro- 
lina. In November, 1895, the Ohio Silver Democrats announced that 
they would nominate him for President. 

The Sibley publicity was not confined to the local newspapers. On 
May 7, 1896, while at the Windsor Hotel in New York City, he was 
interviewed by the New York Daily Tribune. It was pointed out by the 
newspaper that Sibley was being considered by the more radical silver 
men as a nominee for the presidency on a free silver ticket. Sibley’s 
comments in this interview revealed that he was still bitterly opposed 
to Cleveland. He said, “If Grover Cleveland is nominated again—I 
care not who opposes him—I will vote for the opponent.” He also said 
that he thought the gold standard delegates would control the Demo- 
cratic convention and that Cleveland would be renominated.!3 Unfor- 
tunately for Sibley’s candidacy, Bryan did not share his feeling that the 


9 Congressional Record, 53 Congress, 3 session, 116. 
10 Irwin, American Magazine of Civics, 6:619. 

11 Venango Citizen Press, March 28, 1895. 

12 Irwin, American Magazine of Civics, 6:619. 

13 New York Daily Tribune, May 8, 1896. 
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gold standard group would dominate and was quietly lining up delega- 
tion after delegation. 

On Monday, May 25, 1896, Sibley was in Pittsburgh where he 
addressed the National Reform party, a fly-by-night group led by Daniel 
Swoger. The next day the Pittsburgh Press reported that he had deliv- 
ered a two-hour address to a fair-sized and enthusiastic audience attracted 
by the news that the distinguished champion of bi-mettalism was to 
speak. 

Meanwhile, Sibley’s greatest obstacle to the nomination—his in- 
ability to gain any votes from the Pennsylvania delegation—was be- 
coming more and more apparent. In April, 1896, the Democrats of 
Pennsylvania had met in state convention. They drew up a strong gold 
platform and endorsed ex-Governor Pattison as their candidate for the 
presidential nomination, and what was very important, decided to cast 
their 64 votes as a unit.!* 

Undoubtedly the chief factor which led Pennsylvania to cling to 
the gold standard was the fact that few of the causes which actuated 
the demand for free silver in the west were present in Pennsylvania, and 
where they were present, they operated to a lesser degree. A good ex- 
ample of this is northwestern Pennsylvania where certain factors creat- 
ing Populism, and the demand for free silver, did operate, but never 
involved a majority of the voters. The thrifty German farmer in eastern 
and central Pennsylvania, basically conservative along financial lines, 
was aghast as he heard about what would happen to his money and 
investments if free silver were permitted. 

Besides the lack of positive causes working in favor of free silver 
there were other causes which rendered the movement weak and rather 
innocuous. The press of Pennsylvania was almost solid against free 
silver. Then there was the important factor that the Democratic party 
was controlled by William H. Harrity, Democratic national chairman, 
and eastern money interests. It is significant that Dr. Sylvester Stevens, 
in writing of the situation, claimed that Pennsylvania Democrats were 
more conservative on the gold issue than were the Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans.'5 Another factor was the influence of the patronage which 
was handled by the national administration. 

As the month of May passed and the free silver men won victories 
14 Marian Silveus, “The Election of 1896 in Western Pennsylvania,” 
ante, 16:108 (May, 1933). 


15 S. K. Stevens, “The Election of 1896 in Pennsylvania,” in Penn- 
sylvania History, 4:70 (April, 1937). 
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in state primaries such as Kentucky’s, it began to look as if they might 
control the Democratic convention. One cannot blame Sibley for enter- 
taining thoughts that he might be the presidential nominee. He had 
poured large sums of money into the free silver movement; he had led 
the fight in Pennsylvania, and he had shown his devotion to the cause 
on the floor of the House. The Citizen Press of Franklin observed in 
July that Sibley was a dark horse and stressed the fact that Senator 
Henry M. Teller’s free silver followers who had bolted the Republican 
national convention were favorable to Sibley. However, they also 
pointed out that Governor Pattison’s candidacy was a serious handicap 
to Sibley since the Pennsylvania delegation voted as a unit. They went 
on to add that, “after a few complimentary votes for Pattison, the Penn- 
sylvania delegation may cast all votes for Sibley.”!® 

Sibley arrived in Chicago on Monday morning, July 6, in his own 
Pullman car, a handsome figure in his white suit and white hat. Silver 
Republicans were in town and were working for Senator Teller. It was 
well known that their second choice was Sibley. Lafayette (“Lafe”) 
Pence and Jeremiah (“Sockless Jerry”) Simpson, both Populists, were 
urging Sibley’s nomination. The convention was called to order at high 
noon on July 7, 1896, in the Coliseum Building at Chicago, by William 
H. Harrity. It soon became obvious that the silverites were in control. 

On July 9, Bryan spoke in favor of the committee report favoring 
the coinage of silver at 16 to 1. This was his famous “Cross of Gold” 
speech. Within five ballots, Bryan was the nominee. Sibley had been 
unable to cet his name placed in nomination because the Pennsylvania 
Democrats stuck to Pattison; in fact, they even refused to vote for Bryan 
on. the last ballot when his victory was assured. Bryan’s victory was 
not entirely spontaneous. He had been out “beating the bushes” for 
delegates over a year prior to the convention, and nein suc- 
cessful with the western and southern delegations. 

In retrospect, the factors working against Sibley are quite evident. 
Bryan had consistently worked with the Democratic party organization; 
Sibley had wavered back and forth. Party loyalty is highly valued at 
convention time. The Pennsylvania unit rule prevented any solid core 
of votes for Sibley; Bryan’s temperament and political keenness were 
better and greater than Sibley’s; the Democratic party had passed under 
the control of its western and southern wing and away from the eastern 
Cleveland wing; and Pennsylvania had usually been lost to the oom: 
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crats. Therefore, why not try to win states where Democrats had some 
chance of success by slating candidates from those states? 

Sibley returned to Franklin a disappointed man. There is every 
reason to believe that he could have had the nomination for Vice 
President. The delegates would not have objected to this going to an 
eastern man. In fact, the eventual nominee was a banker from Maine. 
Sibley, however, said he did not want the nomination and left as soon 
as he knew that he had lost the main prize. He led in the balloting for 
Vice President with 163 votes, but this fell off after the delegates realized 
that he did not want the nomination. After the third ballot, he tele- 
graphed his refusal, and Arthur Sewall of Maine was nominated. 

It is probable that, even though Sibley campaigned for Bryan and 
ran for Congress as a Democrat in 1896 only to be defeated, he bore con- 
siderable resentment at failing to obtain the nomination. This resent- 
ment must have been especially strong against the Democratic leaders 
of Pennsylvania. Like many scorned radicals and liberals, he later made 
a complete break with his earlier political career and rejoined the Re- 
publican party. 
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George Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. Com- 
piled and edited by Lots Murxearn. (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1954. xxxviii, 731 p. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$10.) 

The George Mercer Papers, edited by Lois Mulkearn of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s Darlington Library, is a distinguished book, im- 
portant both in itself and for the trend in scholarship of which it is 
evidence. 

Here, made available for the first time to those unable to visit the 
Darlington Library, are the papers of the famous Ohio Company which 
played so considerable a part in the winning of the West. Conscienti- 
ously edited and published in attractive and convenient form, they pro- 
vide both incentive and tools for productive scholarship. The papers 
themselves are accompanied by aids of a kind the student always hopes 
for but seldom finds with his source materials. There is an excellent 
“Foreword” by R. W. G. Vail, director of the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, in which the Ohio Company is shown in perspective against the 
background of American history. In the editor's “Introduction” we are 
given a brief history of the company itself and of this collection of 
papers, a collection which comprises most of the official correspondence 
between the Ohio Company in Virginia and its representatives in Lon- 
don, gathered by George Mercer, who was the company’s agent in Lon- 
don after 1763. Along with these documents there is reproduced a rare 
pamphlet, the Case of the Ohio Company, contributed by the New- 
York Historical Society. The “Commentary” and “Annotations” which 
follow are not only illuminating in connection with the text but also 
good reading in themselves. 

One of the best things in the “Commentary” is a careful tracing of 
the events that led up to the Lancaster Indian Treaty of 1744 and of 
the consequences of that treaty in the white man’s race into the Ohio 
Valley. The extended notes and commentaries, amounting to almost 
three hundred pages, give the book a distinctive quality. Some of them 
are more like historical essays than annotations, and may be read inde- 
pendently of the documents which they were written to explain. 

It should be added that there is a classified bibliography, a set of 
exceptionally well-printed maps, and a good index. For those inter- 
ested in the detail of the white man’s expansion across the Alleghenies— 
the traders, explorers, Indians, settlers, and business men—this is an 
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indispensable source book and work of reference. 

Like the volume of The Papers of Henry Bouquet published re- 
cently by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, the 
George Mercer Papers takes rank in the forefront of those works in 
which a new intentness is devoted to the study of the Indians who have 
figured in our history. Too often in the past historians, even some of 
the best of them, have relaxed when Indians appeared and have dipped 
into popular secondary sources, as if it were necessary to draw a color 
line in research and deny to the redman the protection of scholarly 
criteria. No doubt childhood recollections of the Leatherstocking Tales 
have been in part responsible for this. The consequences has been a 
trail of “Vulgar Errors” passing for Indian history. 

Mrs. Mulkearn has had the courage to break with that tradition. 
She has, for example, in annotating Christopher Gist’s journals, not 
been content to depend exclusively even on the best printed comment 
(William Darlington’s edition, 1893), but has gone out into the field 
to follow the course of Gist’s journeys for herself, in the course of which 
expeditions she has located some of Gist’s hitherto unidentified land- 
marks. More important, she has prepared for the notes extended bio- 
graphical sketches of the Indians introduced in the Papers. It took 
courage to do that in the present state of historical scholarship. It is 
true that sufficient records have been preserved of our early Indians, 
thanks largely to the Moravian missionaries, who left voluminous dia- 
ries; but these are for the most part still in manuscript, not yet translated 
from the German in which they were written. Until this undigested 
mass of material has been worked over, prepared for use, and put into 
circulation, editors of texts dealing with our Indians are at a disad- 
vantage. 

Mrs. Mulkearn’s Indian biographies are a refreshing and welcome 
attempt to bring some order into a chaotic situation. Taken as a whole, 
they are the best available set of biographies of western Pennsylvania 
Indians. At the same time they inevitably reflect something of the tardi- 
ness of scholarship in this field. Perhaps until the completion of the 
great work now in progress in the Archives of the Moravian Church at 
Bethlehem, where the vast wealth of documents in the “Indian Depart- 
ment” is being organized and catalogued, scholars will lack assurance in 
this area of research. 

Familiarity with these Moravian diaries and the records contained 
in them would have saved the editor of the George Mercer Papers from 
such errors as bringing together details from the lives of three different 
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Indians by the name of “Joshua” to make the biography of one, or the 
confusing of the Conestoga Indians (who were massacred in 1763) with 
the Moravian Delawares and Mahicans who were confined that same 
year on Province Island for their protection. 

Mention of such things is not intended to belittle what is undoubt- 
edly a most valuable and encouraging work. It is intended, rather, to 
accentuate the achievement. The Buhl Foundation and the University 
of Pittsburgh Press are to be congratulated on this handsome and work- 
manlike volume, which has made substantial gains for scholarship over 
difficult terrain. 

Annville, Pennsylvania Paut A. W. WaLLace 


A Traveler's Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania. By Lors Mut- 
KEARN and Epwin V. Pucu. (University of Pittsburgh Press, ©1953. 
xvii, 425 p. Maps, bibliography, index.) 

This is an admirable volume of average book size, which deserves 
a place in every private and public library in the state, where history 
may be of continuing or temporary interest. 

It presents noteworthy facts associated with historic spots in twen- 
ty-seven counties of our state, which lie west of a line through the tip of 
Centre County. It does not pretend to give all the history but what it 
presents is authentic, at least to the extent that it was compiled from 
many standard works, available in the great Darlington Library of 
which Mrs. Mulkearn is the head, as well as personal visits to the sites 
it describes. It offers an extensive bibliography, with a librarian’s dis- 
crimination as to the importance of source material. It has an index 
which will delight those to whom reference time is important and a 
reduced Rand-McNally map of Western Pennsylvania is tucked in an 
unobtrusive envelope in the back. A small map introduces every 
county chapter and these maps have been reduced to elementary sim 
plicity, showing streams, pertinent towns, and main roads which are 
designated by familiar state and national symbols. These maps are also 
spotted with numbers which have special significance as explained 
below. 

If the reader knows the name of an event on which he desires 
more information, the usual index route will furnish page references. 
On the other hand, if he has only general information about a section 
and is curious about the possible historical interest of a particular spot, 
the little county map will likely show numbers on or near the locality. 
These indicate the paragraphs in the county ‘chapters, where that data 
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may be found. What more could be desired than that someone read it 
to him? Even so, the book would command respect, for its longer para- 
graphs qualify it for what an old servant once described as “a readin’ 
book.” It reads well without being pedantic. 

Your reviewer has long thought that our city might be made his- 
tory-conscious if some morning it awoke to find its lesser historic spots 
placarded with yellow signs proclaiming events where they took place or 
marking the homes of celebrities. Should it ever be done, this book 
would be invaluable, because it not only supplies the material but it 
pin-points the localities, in a way which other works seldom do. 

It is timely, as Pittsburgh approaches the great bicentennial cele- 
bration scheduled for 1958, that this book should present so much of in- 
terest about a section of our city which modern development is rapidly 
changing. This is especially true of the Point area, and even those who 
read broadly may be surprised to come across information which is new 
to them. An example is to be found in the name, “Fort Prince George.” 
Few Pittsburghers will recognize it as the first of five forts built at the 
“Forks of the Ohio.” To be sure it died a’bornin and the name “George” 
was not popularized by subsequent events, but it is worthy of note. Its 
mention is accompanied by a vivid account of its capture by Contrecoeur 
and in this connection it will be remen+-rc] that the Seneca chief, 
Half King, was the subject of special ir »:.-; to George Washington, 
when he made his first trip here. This wes because this noted Indian 
had himself gone on a similar mission to warn the French to leave the 
Ohio country and he had been sternly rebuffed. He was naturally 
pleased to accompany Washington on a return engagement and if 
Washington’s reception was more dignified, the answer was much the 
same. It is therefore not without interest that we read of the Half King’s 
appearance, when the French captured Fort Prince George, to bitterly 
denounce the French, and it is not without humor that he should have 
shoutingly declared that he had ordered the fort to be built and he had 
personally set the first timbers in it. The authors recognize this as an 
effort to convince the French that they were ejecting the Indians, and 
not necessarily the British, from their rightful land. It did not work 
but it was a good try and in keeping with his unwavering hatred of the 
French. He was heard from again. See “Jumonville.” 

The scope of this book may be suggested by the number of refer- 
ences to be found under a few selected captions in the index. Under 
forts, blockhouses, and rangers’ stations, 84 structures are listed; under 
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academies, colleges, and universities, 31; battles, skirmishes, etc., 25; 
boats, 25; canals, 7; churches, 129; creeks and tributaries, 80; early tav- 
erns, inns, and hotels, 77; historic buildings, 54; Indian towns, 34; Indian 
trails, 5; Indian treaties, 11; iron furnaces, forges, etc., 51; mills (grist, 
saw, etc.), 29; and rivers, 12. There are also 44 page references to 
George Washington. These and similar items have been selected be- 
cause of their historical importance, and because they can be definitely 
located for on-the-spot study. If history is to live, it must be associated 
with its site. 

Every historical society is the recipient of a steady stream of in- 
quiries pertaining to history and they come from people in all walks of 
life. The Traveler's Guide will answer a high percentage quickly. 
There are the scoutmasters and teachers who desire to conduct their 
charges to local spots of interest. This book is their answer. There are 
the so-called students who modestly write: “Send me all the informa- 
tion on Western Pennsylvania,” or: “I am doing research work for a 
college thesis, send me all the information on early Pennsylvania roads.” 
Maybe this book is the answer, if we can lead them to it. Intelligent 
people are sometimes misled by false association or preconceived notions 
which are a bit hazy. If you could be misled by the following questions, 
this book would quickly set you straight: “In what part of Franklin 
County would you seek the site of Fort V enango?” “Would you expect 
to find Sewickley Creek or historic Sewickley Presbyterian Church be- 
low Emsworth or near West Newton?” “Why did General Forbes not 
come to the assistance of Bouquet at the battle of Bushy Run?” “Was 
Ole Bull an Indian?” “Why does the designation Céloron de Bienville 
never appear in this book?” These are samples from the department of 
utter confusion that could never develop if this book had been used for 
reference. 

There are necessary limits to a book of this nature and the line of 
demarcation as to what should be included or excluded is often finely 
drawn, but King Cost is an ever present factor. What has been pre- 
sented is so good that it may be presumptuous to suggest future changes 
but it would seem proper to invite readers to contribute additional ma- 
terial of interest or corrections, if any. This might be weighed against 
possible reduction in text devoted to churches, and would not enlarge 
the book size. The following items serve to illustrate the point and 
seem to offer opportunities for interesting amplification of topics already 
mentioned in the book.—The development of wire rope is rated by local 
scholars as our city’s foremost claim to fame in the field of engineering. 
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It was developed to replace hemp rope nine inches in diameter as used 
on the Pennsylvania Canal’s inclines over the mountains.—The old 
furnace at Ross Mountain Park suggests an unusual use of water to in- 
duce draft—There is a story that the town of Amity once carried a 
prefix “Cal” because a wagon train broke down there in pioneer days. 
—The Clinton Furnace, first to produce iron in quantity and first to 
use coke within the city limits was more correctly located opposite old 
Short or Redoubt Street on the south bank of the Monongahela, rather 
than opposite Wood Street—Western Penitentiary was originally lo- 
cated in North Park, Allegheny, opposite the present Allegheny High 
School, where it once housed jail-birds. Today as Phipps Conservatory 
the site has become an aviary and a show place where an unusual experi- 
ment gives birds their freedom in natural and semitropical vegetation. 
—The picturesque name of a stop on the National Pike, “Coon Island,” 
is mentioned in connection with St. James Catholic Chapel, but two 
miles beyond there was a tavern which in 1830 was owned and op- 
erated by Jacob Jones, father of B. F. Jones, steel master and founder 
of Jones and Laughlin.—Shadyside Academy would seem to be worthy 
of mention. After more than seventy years of vigorous activity, its posi- 
tion in the county today is unique. 

Such are the random thoughts of your reviewer, who in spite of 
these suggestions gives wholehearted support to what this book offers in 
its present form. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Rosert D. Curistie 

The Frencl: Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753. By Donatp H. 
Kent. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, 1954. vi, 91 p. Maps, illustrations ,selected bibliography.) 

The motive for publication of this pamphlet is the bicentennial of 
the movement of French forces into the Upper Ohio Valley in mid- 
eighteenth century. Pennsylvania has had three invasions: French, 
British, and Confederate—but only the first was a threat by a foreign 
power to the Anglo-Saxon way of life. 

Since the writings of Francis Parkman, the story of the struggle 
for the continent at the Forks of the Ohio has been fairly well known, 
chiefly through English eyes and interpretation. This account by a 
member of the historical staff of the Commonwealth is a new look at 
the Forks from the North with a re-statement of the impact and effect 
of invasion. 

One has to linger over the titlke—invasion. Is the use of this term 
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a pre-judgment of French aggression? When one hears the author ex- 
pound this topic, as this reviewer has, it is apparent that invasion, by 
design, was used to attract attention. The coming of the French was a 
threat to Pennsylvania’s security when contrasted to previous colonial 
wars. It was a violation of Penn’s Charter and boundaries. 

Certainly the invasion lifted the “wilderness curtain,” particularly 
after Washington’s visit to Le Boeuf in 1753 and the subsequent alarm 
of Governor Dinwiddie when the young Virginian’s diary was publi- 
cized. The invasion expelled British traders, set loose Indian ravages, 
forced Pennsylvania to arm, and ultimately overthrew Philadelphia’s 
pacifist Quaker oligarchy. The invasion was a challenge. It upset peace 
and neutrality in Pennsylvania. It was a turning point. 

Ironically, French leaders of thought had admired “The Holy Ex- 
periment.” Now in 1753 French forces were upsetting the earthly para- 
dise of Pennsylvania. 

When Mr. Kent was assigned to compile a chronology of the 
French invasion, he found difficulty in citing precise dates. Coincident 
with his task, the Contrecoeur Papers became accessible at Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec. The entire body of these and other related papers 
(Saint Pierre and Marin) have been microfilmed by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. Now in Harrisburg is documen- 
tary material relating to the French invasion in Pennsylvania. A large 
number of persons have received grateful acknowledgment for valuable 
suggestions, translations, and use of illustrations and maps. 

The narrative begins with the concern about “the forgotten cor- 
ner,” the Ohio country. First there is Céloron de Blainville and La 
Belle Reviére; then trading at Chiningué (Logstown); and the arrival 
of the new Governor, Duquesne, in 1752. Duquesne and his Intendant, 
Francois Bigot, planned an expensive expedition, with flour and corn 
purchased in New England as supplies to be used in Western Pennsyl- 
vania! The chief officers are described in detail, as well as changes in 
routes, orders, and plans. 

The movement of men, building of forts in the Upper Allegheny 
Valley, Indian relations, dry seasons, disease, labor problems, lack of 
shelter—all are set forth with documentary footnotes. One winter day, 
young George Washington comes out of the woods to deliver his writ of 
eviction at the Fort of the Reviére au Boeuf. Soon after, the cold war 
begins with the taking of the Forks without gunpowder. 

Mr. Kent reveals the French design to build Fort Duquesne at 
Logstown. But curiously, there were no logs at Logstown! So the 
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Washington location at Pittsburgh was used for the fleur-de-lis ensign. 
The pamphlet concludes quickly with the Jumonville incident, the bat- 
tles of Great Meadows and of the Monongahela, and the march of the 
“Head of Iron” (General Forbes). 

There is not a great deal of new information in this pamphlet. But 
it is good to look at the scene from a French vantage point and from 
French documents. It is a welcome and fascinating addition to mili- 
tary beginnings of Pittsburgh history on the eve of bicentennial cere- 
monies. 

There may be little vestige of the French invasion in Western 
Pennsylvania today save a few place names. But even Presque Isle, Le 
Boeuf, and Jumonville are reminders that once this was French country. 
Certainly the invasion set off a chain of events which lifted the “wilder- 
ness curtain” for all time. 

Pittsburgh STANTON BELFourR 
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At the opening meeting of the 1953-54 season, on October 22, an- 
nounced as “Art Night,” Mr. John A. Sweeney, a fellow of the Winter- 
thur Museum at Wilmington, Delaware, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“American Arts and History as Depicted in the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum Collection,” in which, with many colored lantern 
slides, he described parts of the collections of furniture, portraits, china, 
silver, pewter, wall paper, and carpets contained in the various rooms 
representing early American houses in the eastern colonies, when 
America was winning her cultural independence from European influ- 
ences. 

On November 17, appropriately announced as “Bicentennial 
Night,” the Hon. W. Walter Braham, president judge of the court of 
common pleas of Lawrence County, gave an illustrated address entitled 
“From Logstown to Venango with George Washington,” in which he 
presented evidence that Washington followed a more westerly route 
than the one indicated by other authorities. This address, with maps, 
was published ante, 36:125-140 (September-December, 1953). 

On “Glass Night,” January 4, 1954, Mr. George McKearin and his 
daughter, Mrs. Helen McKearin Powers, authors of American Glass 
and the foremost authorities on that subject, were the guests of the so- 
ciety, and Mr. McKearin, introduced by Mr. Lowell Innes, chairman of 
the society’s glass committee, traced the development of American glass 
from its earliest times down through the nineteenth century, in a lec- 
ture illustrated by many slides, some in color, and by a number of pieces 
from his private collection on display in the foyer. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held on January 26, following 
the usual reports from the treasurer and the acting director, all the 
officers and trustees were re-elected for the new year, with the excep- 
tion of the newly elected Mr. Earl E. Moore and Mrs. Royal Daniel, Jr., 
replacing, respectively, the late Howard N. Eavenson and Margaret T. 
Scully as trustees. The council of the society, following this open 
meeting, elected Mr. Robert D. Christie director, in recognition of his 
capable services as acting director since October 9, 1953. 

The monthly meeting of February 17 was given over to a lecture 
by Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, state historian of Pennsylvania and author, 
co-author, editor, or co-editor of a number of books and articles relating 
to the history of this commonwealth, as well as a leading promoter a 
state and local historical activities the country over. Dr. Stevens took as 
his subject, “Pittsburgh and the American Heritage,” reviewing out- 
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standing events and leading figures in Pittsburgh history that have con- 
tributed to this heritage, or “all those things that have come down to 
us out of the past which have shaped our character and ideals.” 

At the meeting of March 22, Mr. Stanton Belfour, director and 
secretary of The Pittsburgh Foundation, a trustee of this society, and 
an official or member of other civic agencies, both local and state, gave 
an address on “The Philanthropic Tradition in Pittsburgh,” which is 
published in full above. 

Another of this society’s current series of bicentennial observances 
occurred at its meeting of April 6, when Dr. William B. Hindman, or 
“Mr. Fort Necessity,” foremost authority on the history of that frontier 
post and its subsequent restorations, gave some of the results of his ex- 
haustive researches on that subject, and announced plans for a large- 
scale observance of the actual bicentennial of the battle of Fort Neces- 
sity on July 3 and 4, at or in the general vicinity of the newly restored 
fort, with General George C. Marshall and other notables participating. 
In his address to this society, Dr. Hindman presented abundant evidence 
to disprove the old French claim that Washington “assassinated” Jumon- 
ville in the skirmish on Chestnut Ridge before the battle. 

The annual “University of Pittsburgh Night” fell on May 18 this 
year, with Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department, present- 
ing two of his candidates for the doctor’s degree, who offered summaries 
or extracts of their doctoral dissertations as follows: “Some Customary 
Practices of Rural Life in Western Pennsylvania, 1870-1913,” by Philip 
Rowland Jack; and “The Ligonier Valley Railroad and Its Times,” by 
James M. Myers. 

New members, enrolled under the classifications indicated, are: 
contributing, Albert G. Hamilton and wife; sustaining, L. Earl Dam- 
bach, E. Earl Moore, Paul G. Perry, J. Robert Rodgers, Mrs. Frank 
Semple, Jr.; annual, Jack C. Baker, Warren T. Barton, William M. 
Betcher, J. Hudson Brooks, Jo Baily Brown, A. V. Cowan, Mrs. George 
L. Cunningham, Mrs. Lorraine T. Fichtel, Harley S. Gibbs and wife, 
John C. Hartman and wife, Robert D. Hazlett, Mrs. Kenneth K. Kear- 
ney, Martin C. Knabe, Robert McAfee, Frank S. Meyer, Walter H. 
Morgan, Nicholas G. Rakotis, Malcolm M. Scott, Letty M. Shaw, 
Phyllis R. Totten, Delmer J. Trester, Howard L. Trussell, Charles S. 
Wardley, David K. Webb, Mrs. J. Clyde Whetzel; educational, David 
A. Batchelor, Mrs. John C. Daub, George L. Davis, Minnie M. Duf- 
field, Mrs. Maurice Heeter, Jessie A. McCoy, Kenneth T. H. McFar- 
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land, III, Ted Rowland. 

Members lost by death were: patron, Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard, J. 
Vernon Scaife, Jr.; sustaining, George S. Baton, Frank McNeil Hesse, 
Mrs. Alexander Laughlin; annual, Edward M. Borger, Adolph L. 
Lewin, Mrs. Frank C. Osburn, M. Howard Rambo, Harvey H. Smith, 
Mrs. Carrie McKinney Stearns, William J. Strassburger. Mrs. Laughlin 
and Dr. Lewin had been members, respectively, since 1924 and 1929. 

The Woman's Historical Society of Pennsylvania has held its 
monthly board and society meetings in the society lecture hall during 
the year; the Early American Glass Club has met here on three occa- 
sions; and the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology held its annual 
meeting here on December 12, 1953. 

During the season just closed, the society was visited by many 
groups that were on conducted tours. These included five Scout troops, 
nine classes from elementary schools, six classes from high schools and 
preparatory schools, three history clubs, and two D. A. R. chapters. On 
these visits the groups were addressed by Director Christie and were 
conducted through the museum. The groups averaged fifty in number, 
although on one occasion the visitors numbered two hundred. Mr. 
Christie has also addressed meetings held elsewhere, such as one held 
by the local chapter of the Colonial Dames of America, and a student 
assembly at Moon Township High School. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
Adair, Watson B., Sewickley 
A number of steel bookcases, which supply needed filing 
equipment. 
Armstrong, James, Pittsburgh 
Framed commission issued on May 13, 1759, by Lieutenant 
Governor William Denny of Pennsylvania to James Armstrong 
as ‘“‘Captain of a Company in the first Battalion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment of foot.’’ 
Arthur, Hugh, Los Angeles 
Three small photographs of Pittsburgh scenes by Purviance, 
Fifth and Market streets: two of buildings of the Pittsburgh 
Sanitary Fair of 1864; and one a river scene presumably of about 
the same time. 
Bainer, John D., Meadville 
Two stamped envelopes postmarked Meadville, December 9, 
1953, and Waterford, December 11, 1953, used in commemora- 
tion, respectively, of the two hundredth anniversaries of Wash- 
ington’s departure from old Cussewago (Meadville) and arrival 
at Fort Le Boeuf (Waterford) on his historic mission in 1753. 
Both envelopes bear miniature reproductions of Washington’s 
own map of that journey. 
Ball, Mrs. Lillian I., Pittsburgh 
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For the collections of glass and other tableware: cup and 
saucer; goblet with three faces on stem; wine-colored drinking 
glass; looped wine-colored tumbler; salt container. 

Boleky, William L. Emsworth 

In memory of his father, the late E. J. Boleky, Sr., a copy of 
the 1932 edition of Fleming’s Views of Old Pittsburgh. 

Bunce, Mrs. Philip D. (Julia Locke Frame) Bunce, New York City 

A gift copy of the family history compiled by her, entitled 
Some of the Descendants of David Frame-Fraim and His Wife, 
Catherine Miller (Ann Arbor, c1953). 

Chester County Historical Society, West Chester 

An eight-page pamphlet, with folded map, entitled in part, 
Report of William E. Morris, Civil Engineer, to Judge Burnside 
and Others of the Survey of a Railroad by the Valley of the Bald 
Eagle (Philadelphia, 1839). 

Davis, Mrs. Elvert M., Fietcher, N. C. 

A bound set of articles written by her for this magazine, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Bates Boys on the Western Waters,’’ published 
serially in the four issues of 1946-47; and ‘‘By Invitation of Mrs. 
Wilkinson,’’ July, 1930. Included also 1s a poem of hers as quoted 
in Francis R. Harbison’s ‘‘Bygone Days in the Allegheny Val- 
ley,’’ September-December, 1944. The backbone title, ‘‘Bates,’’ 
indicates the central theme of the collection. 

Davis, H. W., St. Petersburg, Fla. (formerly of Crafton) 

Gavel used by Andrew Carnegie and his associates when 

they held business meetings at the Eliza Furnace in Sharpsburg. 
Dayton (O.) Public Library 

Pittsburgh imprint: Psalms of David in Metre, by John Brown 

(Pittsburgh, United Presbyterian Board of Publications, 1867). 
Elkin, Cortlandt W. W., Pittsburgh 

Pamphlet containing a reprint of Washington’s Farewell 
Address (Harrisburg, Pa., n.d.); sesquicentennial issue of the 
Indiana (Pa.) Evening Gazette, June 29, 1953, containing copi- 
ously illustrated articles on most phases of Indiana County’s his- 
tory; excerpts of articles in the Pennsylvania Farmer, Decem- 
ber 13. 1952, January 10 and February 14, 1953, relating to the 
contritutions of various nationality groups to the beginnings of 
Pennsylvania agriculture, to medallions on Pennsylvania barns, 
and to the late John S. Fisher, one-time governor of the state 
and later president of this society. 

Gallagher, Thomas J., president of the Pittsburgh City Council 
Photostatic copy of his article on ‘‘History and Facts of the 
Glass Industry,’’ published in the trade paper, American Flint 
(Toledo), in April, 1923. Appended is an informative list of up- 
wards of thirty glass manufactories established in the course of 
the nineteenth century in Pittsburgh, then ‘‘the center of the 
glass industry.’’ 
arber, Henry Rea, Pittsburgh 
Copy of the contents of an 1873 pamphlet entitled Constitu- 
tion of the First Tax-Payers Union of Pittsburgh, printed by 
Stevenson & Foster. 
Gillingham, Margaret, Ben Avon Heights 
On behalf of Mrs. William Young, a collection of some 159 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, old textbooks, and exercise books. 
Also included are old almanacs, Pittsburgh imprints, Revolution- 
— and Civil War histories, United States histories, maps, and 
atlases. 
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Hackney, Mabel, Los Angeles 
A large handsomely illustrated colored lithograph, or ‘‘Mili- 
tary Register,’’ setting forth the personnel and services of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Cavalry, Pennsylvania Volunteers, with which 
her father served in the Civil War; the program of a reunion of 
that regiment at Butler, August 26, 1891; and a clipping of an 
article by Albert Bolen on ‘‘War Time Days in New Salem,”’ 
from the Uniontown Genius of Liberty, February 12, 1903. 
Hartwell, Mrs. Samuel A., Pittsburgh 

A welcome copy of William M. Darlington’s Christopher 

Gist’s Journals, de luxe edition (Pittsburgh, 1893). 
Haworth, M. M. Alice, Edgeworth 

Bound file of the first Pittsburgh Orchestra’s concerts in the 
season of 1902-03, which supplies a gap in the set previously pre- 
sented by her as noted ante, 36:60 (March, 1953); bound file of 
various other musical programs given in Pittsburgh and else- 
where, 1894-1904, together with five of the two-day programs of 
the Pittsburgh Exposition of September 2-October 24, 1903. 

Hench, Atcheson L., University of Virginia 

To the society’s collection of Pittsburgh authors: an auto- 
graphed copy of More “Rosey” Verse, a Second Assortment of 
Ramblers, by Albert Kennedy (‘‘Rosey’’) Rowswell (Pittsburgh, 
1931). 

Hilliard, Mrs. W. H. R., Pittsburgh 

From her estate, through Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, a col- 
lection of nine books including leading works on Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, and Wilkinsburg history, biography, and archi- 
tecture. 

Irwin, Mrs. Charles E., Shields 

Original letter addressed by John Irwin at Fort Pitt, Janu- 
ary 25, 1778, to Brigadier General Edward Hand, applying for 
living quarters in the fort for his convenience in inspecting and 
keeping watch over the garrison’s store of provisions. 

Johns, I. Dewitt, Pittsburgh 

An old elliptic sewing machine rescued from storage at the 

old Bloomfield-Lawrenceville branch of the YMCA. 
Kelly, Eleanor P., Pittsburgh 

Two flags: one a United States flag presented to her grand- 
father, James Park, Jr., in appreciation of his work for the 
Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair of 1864; the other, a captured ‘‘Rebel’’ 
regimental flag. 

Kuhn, Mrs. James C., Forest Hills Gardens, N. Y. 

Sampler made by Mrs. David R. (Katherine Stotler) Kuhn 
in 1846 at twenty years of age. She came from a family long resi- 
dent in Allegheny County, and was a resident of Pittsburgh for 
some years before her death in 1913. 

Lane, Mary, Pittsburgh 

Scrapbook, mostly of clippings from unnamed newspapers, 
1854-1890, but including, among other miscellany, Union and 
Confederate symbols; Mercantile Library Asscciation items, 
1870-1873; a ticket to the impeachment proceedings against Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, 1868; obituaries of members of the Lane 
family; and a serially published account of ‘‘Chambersburg in 
the Olden Time,’’ by Dr. William C. Lane, 1877-1878. 

Lewin, the late Dr. Adolph L., Pittsburgh 
Eight documents and manuscripts, including five warrants 
for surveys or patents to lands in Centre, Northumberland, and 
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Mifflin counties, Pennsylvania. One is a patent to a tract of 
some 422 acres, called ‘“‘Sianhove,’’ in Bald Eagle Township, 
Mifflin (now Clinton) County, taken oui on April 23, 1795, by Dr. 
Benjamin Rusa. 
Linder, Richard L., Pittsburgh 
A 1019-page work entiiled A New Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial Grammar; and Present State of the Several 
Kingdoms of the World, by William Guthrie (London, 1798); 
two framed photographic views of ihe Piiisburgh produce yards 
of about 1860-1870; tramed pho.ographs of the German Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church and its pastor, Dr. Carl Walther; a 
Heeren Brothers souvenir medal; and an enlarged photograph 
of Stephen Foscer. The aforesaid ‘“‘“Grammar’’ (a sort of 1798 
World Almanac) includes no litile da.a of special interest to stu- 
dents of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania history. 
McClintock, Charies A., Pittsburgh 
Copies of Scaife Company and the Scaife Family, by Will & 
Maxine Schoyer (Pittsburgh, 1952); Betnhel’s 175 Years of Chris- 
tian Service, i776-1951, a history of Beihel Presbyterian Church 
(Pittsburgh, 1952); and a de luxe edition of Mary Carson Darl- 
ington’s Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier (Pittsburgh, 
1892). 
McCreery, Mrs. John D., Pittsburgh 
Twenty-one standard works on Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
history and biography, about haif of them hitherto wanting in 
the society's livrary, and the others weicome duplicates of much- 
used reference works. 
McEwen, Bianche I., Pittsburgh 
Copy of the Philadelphia weekly Dollar Newspaper, March 28, 
1849. 
Munn, William S., Pittsburgh 
A lending copy of Judge John E. Parke’s Recollections of 
Seventy Years and Historical Gieanings of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania (Boston, 1886). 
Pollock, James K., University of Michigan 
A collection of some thirty-five papers of his great-great- 
grandfather, William Cairns. ranging in daie from 1786 to 1851, 
and consisting of legal documenis and personal papers relating 
in part to Cairns’s private transactions but mostiy to his duties 
as a justice of the peace and “high sheriff’’ of Beaver County, 
Pennsyivania, which betore 1849 embraced part of the present 
Lawrence County. Among the tew personal letters are two of 
special inierest, relating as they do to activities of the American 
Colonization Society and its Pennsyivania branch in their pre- 
Civil War efforts to promote the setiiement of this couniry’s 
free Negroes in Liberia, and to encourage the manumission and 
like colonization of others. 
Russ, Frank, Pittsburgh 
Two bouna voiumes of the German-ianguage weekly Pitts- 
burgher Sonntagsviatt, 1878-1883; photograph, about 1880, of the 
old Penn Avenue Hotei, Wiikinsourg, owned by the Loeffler fam- 
ily from about 1850; pnotograph, about 1880, of a group of people 
with a wagon and team in front of a barn and shed on Penn Ave- 
nue, Wilkinsburg, on property owned by the Joseph and Henri- 
etta Loeftier family since about 1850. 
Scaife, Alan M., Pittsburgh 
Original manuscript of an address delivered by one W. P. 
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Spelker, Henrietta, Pittsburgh 
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Young at the Wirt Institute in Pittsburch on December 7, 1837. 
This institute had been established earlier in the same year by 
young men, including the donor's great-grandfather, William B. 
Scaife, for the purpose of holding deba es or discussions on lit- 
erary and scientific subjects, and of building up a library of 


standard works in these fields. The instiivie flourished for sev- 
eral years, holding its meetings in Phi'o Hall on Fourth Street 
between Wood and Market streets. Included in the gift are pho- 
tostatic copies, prints, or origina's of four documents, one titled 
“Piot of Road from John Canons M:1l to Jacob Bausmans Ferry 
Opposite Pittsburg, Pa. ... August 7, 1784.’ signed by ‘‘John 
Nevill, John Canon, Jacob Bausman. John Bell, John Fawcett, 
John Springer,’’ as ‘‘Viewers and Surveyors.”’ 


Semple, Mrs. Frank, Jr., Sewickiey 


From the collections of her late husband, and as a memorial 
to him: 

Books—R. Fulton, Treatise on the Improvement of Canal 
Navigation (London, 1796): a French edii.on of the foregoing 
(Paris, 1799): J. Franklin Reigart. Life of Robert Fulton (Phila- 
delphia, 1856): William Barciay Parsons. Robert Fulton and the 
Submarine (New York, 1922): John Carsten Haugh, Robert Ful- 
ton: An Historical Novel, trans'ated from the Danish language by 
Paul C. Sinding (New York, 1868): John Galt, Life and Studies of 
Benjamin West, Esq. (Philadelphia. 1816); Jllustrations of Rip 
Van Winkle, designed and etched by Felix O. C. Darley for the 
members of the American Art-Union (18/8): History of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, L. H. Everts & Co., 1876). 

Framed letters and documenis—Robert Fulton from Eng- 
land to his mother, Mrs. Marv Smith in Washington. Pa., June 14, 
1790, and January 20, 1792: Fuiton ‘o David Morris, Washington, 
Pa., September 12, 1796. and Oc ober 25. 18095: D. G. Bissell, 
Chateaugay, N. Y.,. January 14, 1814, to Alexander Blair, Sur- 
geon’s Mate, 5th Infantry, U. S. Army. Philade'nhia: Dr. Blair’s 
commission as a Surgeon in this regiment. February 20, 1815: 
letter of appreciation from the officers of the regiment on the 
eve of Dr. Blair’s retirement to private life. June 8, 1815: mar- 
riage license of Dr. Blair and Louisa Morris ‘grandparents of 
Frank Semple, Jr.): apprenticeshin of Char'es Semple as a cur- 
rier, and a separately printed Obi/ucry of ‘‘Mrs. Margaret Red- 
ick, consort of David Redick. Esq.,"’ of New Lisbon, who died 
there on November 24, 1812. 


Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 


Photostatic copies of seven documents in the Pennsylvania 
State Archives relating to the services of his ancestor, Robert 
King, as agent of the government in negotiations with the Indians 
in 1791; two volumes of Pennsylvania Laws, 1953: Cort, Rev. Cy- 
rus, Col. Henry Bouquet and His Campaigns of 1763 and 1764 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1883); Map of Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey & Maryland, with Parts adjacent, ‘‘engraved for R. P.’s Histy 
of Penna., by Thackara, Sc.,’’ apparently for Robert Proud’s 
History of Pennsylvania, two vols. (Philadelvhia, 1797-98); View 
of the Country round Pittsburg, a map ‘‘drawn by J. Melish, J. 
Vallance, FSA sculpt,’”’ (Philadelphia, 1815). 


Skagan, Ann Y., Pittsburgh 


To the collection of Civil War mementos: a Union soldier’s 
heavy coat and cape. 
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Original record book of the Rescue Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, containing the minutes of meetings from 
September 22, 1868, to April 11, 1870; a duplicate copy of the 
much-used New Topographical Atlas of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, by Henry F. Walling and O. W. Gray (Philadelphia, 1872). 

Stephenson, Clarence D., Marion Center 

Complimentary copy of a 160-page, liberally illustrated book 
entitled The Clymer-Cherryhill Story, compiled and edited by 
him, and published by the George Clymer Senior and Junior His- 
torians of Clymer High School (Indiana, Pa., 1953). 

Thompson, Rose, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Through Mrs. Frederick H. Beer of Pittsburgh, over a dozen 
old almanacs ranging in date from 1815 to 1846, and including 
copies of the Cramer’s, Franklin, Western Farmer’s, Pittsburgh, 
and Eclectic almanacs. 

Thomson, Mrs. Patrick H., Pittsburgh 

A large group photograph of directors and guests of the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company (forerunner of ‘‘Alcoa’’) meeting 
at Niagara Falls, January 26, 1895, including the four Pittsburgh- 
ers thus far identified—Benjamin Thaw and James, William, 
and Thomas C. Darsie; Logan, Gregg & Co.’s Statistical Handy 
Book, published by George H. Thurston (Pittsburgh, 1887); and 
miscellaneous items relating to Pittsburgh and Pittsburghers in 
the first decade of the present century. 

Whipple, Henry D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Original certificate issued by the Office of the Committee of 
Home Defense, City Hall, Pittsburgh, on May 2, 1861, commis- 
sioning the donor’s grandfather, H. D. Whipple, as ‘‘Captain of 
the West Pittsburgh Home Guard.’”’ The signers were P. C. Shan- 
non, chairman, and Joseph Dilworth, secretary. 
Yeager, Charles F., Pittsburgh 

A 12-page booklet entitled Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Washington Engine and Hose Company of the City of Allegheny 
(Allegheny, Pa., 1848); a lending copy of George H. Thurston’s 
Allegheny County’s Hundred Years (Pittsburgh, 1888). 
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